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TUESDAY, JULY 15, 1958 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION AND 
CoMMUNICATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room 1334, House Office 
Building, Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts (acting chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. Roserts. The subcommittee will please be in order. 

This morning the Subcommittee on Transportation and Commu- 
cations is holding hearings on S. 2119, which was introduced by Sena- 
tors Magnuson and Bricker, the chairman and ranking minority 
member respectively, of our sister committee in the other body; 
H. R. 02177, introduced by Congressman Udall, of Arizona; and H. R. 
13297, introduced by Congressman Boggs, of Louisiana. All of these 
bills are substantially identical in that they provide for grants not in 
excess of $1 million for the acquisition and installation of television 
apparatus in each State which agrees to provide the land and the 
buildings and the cost of operating and maintaining educational 
television facilities. 

The bills are simple in purpose yet far reaching in the potential 
effect which they may have on education in the United States. 

In 1952 the Federal Communications Commission set aside 242 
television channels (later increased to 256 channels) for the exclusive 
use of noncommercial educational stations. Out of this possible total 
of 256 educational television channels only 31 stations are on the air 
at the present time serving some 50 million persons. The bills on 
which the subcommittee is holding hearings this morning would pro- 
vide incentive grants aimed at overcoming the lag in establishing 
additional educational television stations. This lag is not the result of 
a lack of interest on the part of educators but may be traced in part 
at least to lack of funds to pay for the basic installation of the tele- 
vision facilities and stations. Once a television station has been built, 
State legislatures, local educational systems, and local communities 
have generally undertaken to raise the funds necessary to operate 
these stations. Now, nobody will contend that the grant program 
provided for in these bills can alone accomplish the job of utilizing the 
remaining educational reservations which are now lying idle. How- 
ever, these grants may trigger into immediate action those who are 
interested to make use of these educational channels and may cut 
down the somewhat long lead time between the availability of educa- 
tional channels and the actual operation of educational television 
stations. 
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At this time I would like to place in the record copy of S. 2119, copy 
of H. R. 13297, and a copy of H. R. 12177. 
(The bills referred to follow:) 


[S. 2119, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


AN ACT To expedite the utilization of television facilities in our public schools and colleges, and in adult 
training programs 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Oongress assembled, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such amounts as may be necessary to assist the States and certain organizations 
therein to establish or improve television broadcasting for educational purposes, 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act, by providing for the establishment 
and improvement of television broadcasting facilities. 

Sec. 2. Any State agency or officer, or organization in a State, described in 
clause (b) (2) of this section, which is establishing or improving television broad- 
casting facilities, may receive a grant as authorized in this Act to cover the cost 
of such establishment or improvement by 

(a) making application therefor in such form as is prescribed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education; and 
(b) providing assurance satisfactory to the Commissioner of Education 
(1) that the necessary funds to operate and maintain such facilities 
will be available; 
(2) that the operation of such facilities will be uder the control‘ of 
(a) the State ageney or officer primarily responsible for the State 
supervision of public elementary and secondary schools, (b) a nonprofit 
foundation, corporation, or association organized primarily to engage 
in or encourage educational television broadcasting, (¢) a duly con- 
stituted State educational television commission, or (d) a State-controlled 
college or university; and 
(3) that such facilities will be used only for educational purposes. 

Sec. 3. Upon determining that a State agency or officer or an organization has 
satisfied the requirements of section 2 of this Act, the Commissioner of Education 
is authorized to: make a grant to such agency, officer, or organization in such 
amount as is determined by the Commissioner to be reasonable and necessary to 
cover the cost of such establishment or improvement of facilities. A State agency 
or officer or an organization may receive one or more grants under the provisions 
of this Act, but the total amount of such grants for television broadcasting 
facilities in any State shall not exceed $1,000,000. Such grants shall be made out 
of funds appropriated for the purposes of this Act, and may be made in such 
installments as the Commissioner deems appropriate. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act the term “establishing or improving television 
broadcasting facilities’? means the acquisition and installation of apparatus neces- 
sary for television (including closed circuit television) broadeasting or the im- 
provement of television broadcasting, and does not include the construction or 
repair of structures to house such apparatus, and the term “State”? means the 
several States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Sec. 5. The Federal Communications Commission is authorized to provide 
such assistance in carrying out the provisions of this Act-.as may be requested by 
the Commissioner of Education. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed (a) to give the Commissioner of 
Education any control over television broadcasting, or (b) to amend any provision 
of, or requirement under, the Federal Communications Act. 

Passed the Senate May 29 (legislative day, May 28), 1958. 

Attest: ; 

Fre.ton M. JoHNstTON, Secretary. 


[H. R. 13297, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Communications Act of 1934 to assist in the estabjshment and improvement of 


certain television broadcasting facilities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title III of the Communications Act of 1934 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new part: 
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“Part III—EstaBLISHMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF TELEVISION BROADCASTING 
FACILITIES 


“Sec. 381. Any State agency or officer, or organization in a State, described in 
clause (b) (2) of this section, which is establishing or improving television broad- 
casting facilities may receive a grant as authorized in this part to cover the cost 
of such establishment or improvement by— 

‘“(a) making application therefor in such form as is prescribed by the 
Commissioner; and 
“‘(b) providing assurance satisfactory to the Commissioner— 

““(1) that the necessary funds to operate and maintain such facilities 
will be available; 

**(2) that the operation of such facilities will be under the control of 
(a) the State agency or officer primarily responsible for the State super- 
vision of public elementary and secondary schools, (b) a nonprofit 
foundation, corporation, or association organized primarily to engage in 
or encourage educational television broadcasting, (c) a duly constituted 
State educational television commission, or (d) a State controlled college 
or university; and 

““(3) that such facilities will be used only for educational purposes. 
‘Sec. 382. Upon determining that a State agency or officer or an organization 
has satisfied the requirements of section 381 of this part, the Commissioner is 
authorized to make a grant to such agency, officer, or organization in such amount 
as is determined by the Commissioner to be reasonable and necessary to cover the 
cost of such establishment or improvement of facilities. A State agency or officer 
or an organization may receive one or more grants under the provisions of this 
part, but the total amount of such grants for television broadcasting facilities in 
any State shall not exceed $1,000,000. Such grants shall be made out of funds 
appropriated for the purposes of this part, and may be made in such installments 
as the Commissioner deems appropriate. 

“Sec. 383. As used in this part the term ‘establishing or improving television 
broadcasting facilities’ means the acquisition and installation of apparatus 
necessary for television (including closed circuit television) broadcasting or 
the improvement of television broadcasting, and does not include the construction 
or repair of structures to house such apparatus, the term ‘Commissioner’ means 
the Commissioner of Edueation of the United States, and the term ‘State’ means 
the several States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

“Sec. 384. The Commission is authorized to provide such assistance in carrying 
out the provisions of this part as may be requested by the Commissioner. 

‘Sec. 385. Nothing in this part shall be deemed to give the Commissioner any 
control over television broadcasting. 

“Sec. 386. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts as 
may be necessary to assist the States and certain organizations therein as provided 
in this part.” 


{EI. R. 12177, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To expedite the utilization of television facilities in our public schools and colleges, and in adult 
training programs 


Be it enacted by thet®@nate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such amounts as may be necessary to assist the States to establish or improve 
television broadcasting for educational purposes, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this section, by providing for the establishment and improvement of 
television broadcasting facilities. 

Sec. 2. Any State having, directly or indirectly, secured such authorization 
as may be necessary under the provisions of the Federal Communications Act 
for the establishment or improvement of television broadcasting facilities may 
receive a grant, as authorized in this section, to cover the cost of such establish- 
ment or improvement by— 

(a) making application therefor in such form as is prescribed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education; and 
(b) providing assurance satisfactory to the Commissioner of Education— 
(1) that such State will provide for the operation and maintenance 
expenses of such facilities; 
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(2) that the operation of such facilities will be under the control of 
the State agency or officer primarily responsible for the State super- 
vision of public elementary and secondary schools; and 

(3) that such facilities will be used only for educational purposes. 

Sec. 3. Upon determining that a State has satisfied the requirements of sec- 
tion 2 of this Act, the Commissioner of Education is authorized to make a grant 
to such State in such amount as is determined by the Commissioner to be reason- 
able and necessary to cover the cost of such establishment or improvement of 
facilities. A State may receive one or more grants under the provisions of this 
section, but the total amount of such grants to any State shall not exceed 
$1,000,000. Such grants shall be made out of funds appropriated for the purposes 
of this section, and may be made in such installments as the Commissioner deems 
rr. 

Ec. 4. As used in this Act the term “establishment or improvement of television 
broadcasting facilities’ means the acquisition and installation of apparatus 
necessary for television (including closed circuit television) broadcasting or the 
improvement of television broadcasting, and does not include the construction or 
repair of structures to house such apparatus. 

Sec. 5. The Federal Communications Commission is authorized to provide 
such assistance in carrying out the provisions of this Act as may be requested by 
the Commissioner of Education. 

Src. 6. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed (a) to give the Commissioner of 
Education any control over television broadcasting, or (b) to amend any provision 
of, or requirement under, the Federal Communications Act. 


Mr. Roserts. I should also like to place in the record a report 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, dated June 
30, 1958, which is adverse; a report from the Bureau of the Budget 
dated June 26, 1958, which is adverse; and a report from the Federal 
Communications Commission in which no recommendation is made. 
That report is dated June 6, 1958. 

(The information above referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, June 30, 1958. 
Hon. OrEN Harris, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D: C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This letter is in response to your request of April 30, 
1958, for a report on H. R. 12177, and your request of June 30, 1958, for a report 
on §. 2119, both bills to expedite the utilization of television facilities in our 
public schools and colleges, and in adult training programs. 

H. R. 12177 would authorize an appropriation of ‘“‘such amounts as may be 
necessary to assist the States to establish or improve television broadcasting for 
educational purposes * * *’’ It would authorize the Commissioner of Education 
to make a grant to a State which has secured the necessary authorization under 
the provisions of the Federal Communications Act for the establishment or 
improvement of television broadcasting facilities, and which satisfies the Com- 
missioner (1) that the State will provide for the operation and maintenance 
expenses of such facilities; (2) that the operation of suejgefacilities will be under 
the control of the State agency or officer primarily responsible for the State 
supervision of public elementary and secondary schools; and (3) that such facilities 
will be used only for educational purposes. Grants may be made in an amount 
not to exceed $1 million to any one State and may cover “the acquisition and 
installation of apparatus necessary for television (including closed-circuit tele- 
vision) broadcasting or the improvement of television broadcasting, and does not 
include the construction or repair of structures to house such apparatus.”’ 

The provisions of 8. 2119 differ from those of H. R. 12177 principally in that 
a nonprofit foundation, corporation, or association organized primarily to engage 
in or encourage educational television broadcasting, or a duly constituted State 
educational television commission, or a State-controlled college or university 
would be eligible (as well as the State through the State agency primarily responsi- 
ble for the supervision of elementary and secondary education, as provided by 
H. R. 12177) to receive a Federal grant for the purposes set forth in the bills. 

In its sixth report and order, dated April 14, 1952, the Federal Communications 
Commission set aside 242 channels (now 256) for the exclusive use of noncommer- 
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cial educational television (representing approximately 12 percent of all channels 
available for television use in the United States). Each State and Territory, as 
well as the District of Columbia, was assigned the maximum number of channels 
then available to provide an opportunity for a minimum service deemed necessary 
for the noncommercial educational use of a portion of the available television 
channels of our country. 

Under the provisions of the sixth report and order and, further, under the rules 
for operation adopted by the Commission, 32 States have called statewide con- 
ferences, set up State advisory commissions, and otherwise have taken action 
toward the development of educational television on a statewide basis. One 
group of States, the southern conference of 16 States, has investigated the possi- 
bilities of an interchange of program output within their area, in order to reduce 
costs of operation and avoid duplication of effort in subject-matter fields of educa- 
tional interest. 

Seven States have appropriated funds directly to support statewide educational 
television operations—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, New York, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, and Oregon. Many other States contribute indirectly to educational 
television stations and closed-circuit operations through appropriations to their 
State universities or in partial support of individual school systems. Among 
such university stations are those located at Michigan State University, the 
University of Wisconsin, the University of Nebraska, the University of Washing- 
ton, the University of Illinois, Oregon State College, and Ohio State University. 
The University of Minnesota, the University of Utah, the University of Georgia, 
and the University of Arizona are all now building or operating stations. Ex- 
penditures for educational television via closed circuit within campus are made 
for those programs carried on by at least 50 more institutions. 

During the 6-year period of the development of educational television, 33 non- 
commercial educational stations have cone on the air and some 7 are in process 
of building or preparatory to building. Another group of approximately 30 
locations are in the planning stage. This would bring the total to 70 stations. 
The locations of these 70 stations are given in a list appended to this report. 

Research to date indicates that television is a practical means of transmitting 
a wide variety of knowledge and skills and possesses the potential of serving 
educational needs existing both within and beyond the classroom. Educational 
television, however, is still largely in the stage of experiment and planning, as 
indicated by this report. 

Closed-circuit construction for educational television, from present reports, is 
increasing at a fast rate in all parts of the country. There is evidence of a steady 
growth of interest in every phase of educational television from preschool to 
university extension, and further evidence at hand shows that it will continue 
to elicit and deserve public support and approval. 

The Radio-Television Services Section of the Office of Education has played 
an active role in both the promotion and evaluation of educational television. 
It will continue to be of such assistance. I am enclosing for your information a 
statement describing the available services of the Radio-Television Services 
Section of the Office. 

We have no information indicating that a Federal program, such as this bill 
would provide, is necessary to assure continuing development of educational 
television, or that there is an inability to finance the acquisition and installation 
of transmitting equipment. Some States have as yet taken no steps to initiate 
the necessary planning for utilizing television in their educational programs and 
some States have moved more slowly than others in earrying their planning to 
the point of actual operation of facilities. It is our view that for the present, 
at least, Federal assistance in the development of educational television is most 
effectively rendered through the assignment of transmitting channels for educa- 
tional use, the general encouragement of ultra-high-frequency transmission, and 
study and research in the utilization of television for educational purposes. 

Finally, the provisions of H. R. 12177 almost certainly would result in adminis- 
trative and other difficulties. For instance, the State agency which would control 
the operation of the facilities would be the one having primary responsibility for 
public elementary and secondary education, although colleges and universities, 
which are not under the jurisdiction of such agency, have been quite active in 
developing and utilizing educational television. Many State departments of 
education would not have a background of experience or the technical personnel 
needed to operate television facilities. This criticism would not be applicable 
to 8. 2119. However, neither bill would provide for the submission of a State 
plan for utilizing the funds, which generally is the preferred pattern in administer- 
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ing Federal grants to the States for educational purposes and is desirable in order 
to assure that such funds will be utilized so as most effectively to serve the intended 
purpose. 

For the reasons discussed above, and in the light of the healthy and continued 
growth of educational television, though the purposes of the bills are most laud- 
able in intent, we recommend that neither H. R. 12177 nor 8. 2119 be enacted. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Evuiot L. RicHarpson, 
Assistant Secretary. 


EpvucaTIonaAL TV Stations (33 1N Operation, 7 Buripinc, 30 PLANNING) 


1. Houston, Tex. 36. Dallas, Tex. 

2. Lansing, Mich. 37. Tulsa, Okla. 

3. Pittsburgh, Pa. 38. San Antonio-Austin, Tex. 
4. Madison, Wis. 39. Louisville, Ky. 

5. San Francisco, Calif. 40. Jacksonville, Fla. 

6. Cincinnati, Ohio 41. Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 
7. St. Louis, Mo. 42. Tueson, Ariz. 

8. Lincoln, Nebr. 43. Phoenix, Ariz. 

9. Seattle, Wash. 44. Pullman, Wash. 

10. Mumford, Ala. 45. Toledo, Ohio 

11. Chapel Hill, N. C. 46. Portland, Oreg. 

12. Birmingham, Ala. 47. Dayton, Ohio 

13. Boston, Mass. 48, Little Rock, Ark. 

14. Champaign, Il. 49. Denton, Tex. 

15. Miami, Fla. 50. Durham, N. H. 

16. Chicago, Ill. 51. Vermillion, S. Dak. 
17. Detroit, Mich. 52. Orono, Maine 

18. Denver, Colo. 53. Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
19. Columbus, Ohio 54. Pueblo, Colo. 
20. Oklahoma City, Okla. 55. Bozeman, Mont. 
21. Monroe, La. 56. Duluth-Superior, Minn. 
22. Memphis, Tenn. 57. Tallahassee, Fla. 
23. Andalusia, Ala. 58. Missoula, Mont. 
24. New Orleans, La. 59. State College, Miss. 
25. Philadelphia, Pa. 60. Charleston, W. Va. 
26. Salt Lake City, Utah 61. Roswell, N. Mex. 

27. Minneapolis, Minn. 62. El Paso, Tex. 

28. Atlanta, Ga. 63. Amarillo, Tex. 

29. Milwaukee, Wis. 64. Fort Collins, Colo. 
30. San Juan, P. R. 65. Brookings, S. Dak. 
31. Corvallis, Oreg. 66. Laramie, Wyo. 

32. Albuquerque, N. Mex. 67. Las Vegas, Nev. 

33. Oxford, Ohio 68. Savannah, Ga. 
34. Athens, Ga. 69. Boise, Idaho 

35. Nashville, Tenn. 70. Sacramento, Calif. 


Tue Rapio-TELEVISION SERVICES OF THE UNITED States Orrick or EpUCATION 


The Radio-Television Services Section’s first primary function is that of 
providing specialist services in the nature of consultative, liaison, and expeditive 
assistance directed toward the continuous improvement of education, in all 
curriculum areas and at all academic levels. This is done through systematic, 
selective, and balanced use of the communications mediums and their related 
content materials, methodology, and facilities in conjunction with and as an 
integral part of professionally accepted instructional skill training, diagnostic, 
remedial, and guidance procedure, as well as through assisting in improving the 
educational significance and instructional utility of these mediums, themselves. 

The precise services to be provided at any given time are determined, for the 
most part, by the nature and volume of requests received by or referred to the 
Office of Education for information, procedural advice, and other forms of specialist 
assistance in the general area of instructional mediums and methods and by 
firsthand knowledge of needs for such assistance through staff-specialist participa- 
tion in current activity programs of professional organizations directly interested 
in serving education. Accordingly, the emphasis of the Section’s service activities 
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program can be said continuously to reflect trends in curriculum orientation and 
policy, administrative practices, and publie consciousness of broad educational 
and cultural needs. 

Thus, the immediate focus of the Section’s service program is on (1) providing 
consultative, liaison, and expeditive assistance to educational institutions and to 
cooperative noncommercial TV station development councils, associations, and 
corporations planning FM and TV broadcast stations and related program 
production centers; (2) providing consultative assistance to educational program 
producers of educational and commercial radio and television broadcast stations 
and networks, to civic and professional organizations, and to agencies and depart- 
ments of Federal, State, and municipal governments concerned with identification 
of educational needs that might properly be served through radio or television 
broadcasting and development of criteria for the selection of content materials and 
presentation techniques suited to the desired educational objectives; (3) providing 
information and advice to educational institutions, organizations, and agencies 
regarding problems of selecting, procuring, installing, using, and managing com- 
munications-equipment items to serve specified educational, skill training, 
performance analysis and activity uses; and (4) providing requested advice and 
design recommendations, to users of communications equipment to improve 
existing school-equipment items; to develop new items for specialized instructional 
and training applications; and evaluate preproduction models of new equipment 
items, in terms of suitability for their intended educational use. 

Basic to the Section’s service-activities program is its second and equally 
important major function—continuous and systematic collection, analysis, and 
interpretation of quantitative and descriptive data pertaining to all aspects of 
communications-mediums use in education. 

These factfinding activities range all the way from learning of new trends, 
developments, shifts in emphasis, and problems through correspondence and 
through systematic reading of professional and trade literature in the fields 
of general education, instructional mediums, engineering, and broadcasting, 
through informal discussions with professional educators, broadeasters, manufac- 
turers, and engineers met in the course of field-service travels, and through 
staff-specialist participation in the work of professional organizations and attend- 
ance by them at professional meetings, to formal research studies and experi- 
mentation, opinion surveys, and in the case of Office of Education technical 
studies, use of the difficulty analysis technique as the basis for formulation of 
hypotheses to be tested experimentally. 

Thus, studies currently in progress include the Section’s (1) study of educational 
programing practices in television (combining questionnaire-survey, opinion-poll, 
and specialist-evaluation techniques), (2) survey of teacher-training needs and 
practices in communication-mediums use (utilizing questionnaire surveys evalu- 
ated against panel of experts check lists), and (3) Office of Education’s technical 
current study of closed-circuit television use in education. 


[EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington, D. C., June 26, 1958. 
Hon. OrEN Harris, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreiqn Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This is in reply to your letters of April 30 and June 
9, 1958, requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on H. R. 12177 and 
8. 2119, similar bills to expedite the utilization of television facilities in our public 
schcols and colleges and in adult-training programs. 

Both S. 2119, which was passed by the Senate on May 29, 1958, and H. R. 
12177 would authorize Federal assistance to a maximum for any one State of 
$1 million for the expansion and improvement of television facilities for educational 
use, 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in its report to you on 
these bills points out that while research has indicated television’s potential as an 
educational medium, educational television is still largely in the experimental 
and planning stage. In addition, there is no information that Federal aid for 
the acquisition of facilities is needed for continued development in this field in 
which there has been considerable progress, or that there is an inability to finance 
necessary facilities and equipment. 
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We agree with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare thaé the 
development of educational television is now most effectively assisted by the 
Federal Government in its present activities: The assignment of transmitting 
channels for educational use, the general encouragement of ultrahigh frequency 
transmission, and study and research in the utilization of television for educational 
purposes. 

Furthermore, we believe that there are educational needs meriting higher 
priority for Federal financial assistance, as stated by the President in his January 
27, 1958, message to the Congress on education. The President’s proposals are 
embodied in H. R, 10278, which we recommend be enacted, 

For these reasons the Bureau of the Budget recommends against enactment of 
S. 2119 or H. R. 12177. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiturpe 8. Huaues, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1958. 
Hon. OrEN Harris, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Drar ConGressMAN Harris: This is in reply to your request of June 9, 1958, 
seeking this Commission’s comments on 8. 2119, a bill to expedite the utilization 
of the television facilities in our public schools, our colleges and in adult training 
programs. 

Enclosed please find six copies of our comments on this bill. The Bureau of 
the Budget has informed the Commission that it has no objection to the sub- 
mission of these comments to your committee. 

These copies are submitted in addition to those given to the Transportation 
and Communications Subcommittee of your committee by Commissioner Craven 
in the course of his appearance before that committee on July 15, 1958. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN C. DoERFER, Chairman. 


CoMMENTS OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION ON 8S. 2119, A Bri. 
To ExXprEpITE THE UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION FACILITIES IN OuR PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES, AND IN ADULT TRAINING PROGRAMS 

, 


8. 2119 would authorize the appropriation of funds to assist the States to estab- 
lish or improve television broadcasting for educational purposes by providing 
for the establishment and improvement of television broadcasting facilities. 

It is noted that the States are required to obtain the prior authorization of the 
Federal Communications Commission before they are enabled to qualify for assist- 
ance under this act. It is further noted that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is authorized to provide such assistance as may be requested by the Com- 
missioner of Education in carrying out the provisions of the act. It is noted 
finally that the act does not purport to give the Commissioner of Education any 
control over television broadcasting or to amend any provision of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. 

While the Commission has itself made provision in its rules for the use of tele- 
vision channels for educational purposes in the belief that this will serve the 
public interest, the question of whether Federal funds should be appropriated to 
assist the States in establishing or improving facilities for educational stations is 
primarily one of fundamental substantive policy for the judgment of Congress. 

Adopted: March 12, 1958, 


Mr. Roserts. We are happy to have with us this morning sponsors 
of the two House bills. Also, we welcome before the committee my 
my colleague from Louisiana, Mr. Huddleston, who will introduce one 
of the witnesses at a later time. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to welcome before this com- 
mittee, Mr. Boggs, our very able and highly respected colleague from 
Louisiana, and Mr. Udall, also one of our very able members. 

Mr. Boggs, will come forward at this time? 

You may proceed with your statement. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE HALE BOGGS, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. Boaas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I shall 
take only a minute of the time of the committee because you are very 
fortunate this morning in having a list of distinguished witnesses who 
have worked directly in this field and who can give you the benefit of 
expert and direct testimony. 

However, I should like to make one or two general observations. 
First, as all of you know, this legislation passed the Senate unani- 
mously, which indicates to me that it had very wide support. It had 
wide bipartisan support in that body in that both Senator Magnuson, 
of Washington, and Senator Bricker, of Ohio, joined in sponsoring the 
legislation and in reporting the legislation and in supporting it on the 
Senate floor. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment we have only scratched the surface 
on educational television, and when I say ‘the surface’ I mean as 
applied directly to education in the schools of our country at all levels. 

I know that in some areas, including your own State of Alabama, 
tremendous progress has been made. Similar progress has been made 
in the State of Ohio, and I have read with great interest the work 
which has gone on very close to Washington here in the town of 
Hagerstown in Maryland, which I am sure you will hear more about as 
these hearings progress. 

In my own city of New Orleans, and I might say we are very 
fortunate in having Mrs. Mcllhenny, the secretary of the Greater 
New Orleans Educational Television Foundation, here and she will 
make a statement later, but in our city we raised by public sub- 
scription something over $400,000 to put an educational TV station 
on the air. We had some help from one of the foundations but most 
of the money came from public-spirited citizens who contributed 
this large sum of money and one of our existing television stations made 
available ver y valuable equipment. 

The experiment we have carried on in New Orleans has been a very 
fine one, but again, as I said in the beginning, we have just scratched 
the surface. 

I regret that you have adverse reports, Mr. Chairman, because I 
think this shows a complete lack of imagination on the part of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in not supporting this 
legislation. 

‘Tam anything but an expert on education, but a rank layman such 
as myself recognizes the fact that in many areas we have fallen behind. 
With the launching last fall of the Russian satellites we suddenly had a 
great upsurge of interest in our country in education. Unfortunately, 
this lasted too short a time. Now we seem to have fallen back into the 
same state of lethargy, and whereas 6 months ago practically every 
magazine had an article on our failure to meet certain requirements in 
our educational system, now you see very little about it. 

Now, here comes the De ‘partment making an adverse report on a 
very modest program which in my judgment could go a long way in 
using the modern techniques o1 electronics and the best “possible 
teachers, and making them available not to a classroom of 20 students, 
25, 50, or 100, but perhaps a million, perhaps 5 million when you 
really spread it out and think of what the prospects and the possi- 
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bilities of filming the outstanding teachers and using the outstanding 
techniques can do. 

This bill interferes in no way with established educational institu- 
tions in our States. The grants that it provides are very modest, 
with a maximum limitation of $1 million to any one State. 

I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that this committee will favorably 
consider this legislation because in my judgment it offers a possibility 
which actually ‘defies description. 

That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Roserrs. Thank you, Mr. Boggs. Not alone because of your 
long and valuable service in the House but because of the many 
wonderful things you have done for the country, and your generally 
recognized ability in the House, any statement you make certainly 
will receive the earnest consideraiion of this subcommittee. We are 
glad to have had you. 

Any questions from the committee members? 

Mr. Rocrrs. | want to ask the gentleman from Louisiana | or 2 
questions. 

He said he was not an authority on education. I ought to teke 
exception to that. I believe he is. Whether he is an authority or 
not, I want the record to show that certainly everyone appreciates 
the great work and contribution that he has made and also his wife, 
whom | notice is in the audience, in the field of education and in pro- 
moting it. I think the record should show that. 

There is one question I wanted to ask, Mr. Boggs. There seems 
to be some concern on the part of some people with regard to who will 
be eligible to these funds. 

As I understand your bill you contemplate eligibility on the part 
of a nonprofit educational institution the same as the State universi- 
ties, do you not? 

Mr. Boaes. That is correct. The bill spells out and uses the same 
language as the amended Senate bill, which provides for State depart- 
ments of education, State institutions such as State universities, and 
then for nonprofit organizations such as our foundation in New Or- 
leans to participate. 

Mr. Rocers. It would also include endowed universities? 

Mr. Boaes. Certainly. 

Mr. Rogers. That was the intent of the bill as | understood it. 

Mr. Boaas. Yes. 

Mr. Rocsrs. I have so said. 

Mr. Boaas. It seeks to make eligible any noncommercial operation, 

Mr. Rogers. There was some discussion some time back in the 
controversy over pay television about pay television being a means 
by which educational programs could be sent out over the air and 
people could subscribe to courses they wanted to take. 

What would be your thinking on that? 

Mr. Boaes. Well, I know that this committee has gone into the 
subject of pay television rather thoroughly and | have not. My 
information is strictly that of a layman. 

I have considerable reservations about that approach, however. 

There is another matter that comes up, Mr. Rogers, w hich worries 
me considerably. These unallocated or unused channels which the 
chairman referred to, which have been assigned by the Federal 
Communications Commission for educational purposes, are the subject 
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of tremendous pressure from certain areas to grab these channels for 
commercial operations. 

Certainly | have no objection to commercial operations because 
they serve a valuable function, but it would be a terrible mistake if 
these limited channels, about 12 percent of all the channels, should, 
because of failure to operate, end up as commercial operations and 
this opportunity for education lost. It would be a tremendous loss 
to the country. 

Mr. Rocrrs. I appreciate your remarks and your interest in it. 

I want to say this: I think it is serious to the point where we 
have to do something. If we do not we will have a generation that 
knows more about Gunsmoke than arithmetic. 

Mr. Boaes. Right. 

Mr. Chairman and Mr. Rogers, my interest comes because of the 
really magnificent work which some public-spirited people did in my 
community, namely some ladies, one of whom is here today. 

These ladies working against great odds, made it possible for us to 
utilize our educational channel, and we had the same pressures in 
New Orleans which exist elsewhere, and we still have them. It cost 
a tremendous amount of money to build one of these stations and 
then to operate it and then to try to keep it up to date. 

Mr. Roperts. Thank you, Mr. Boggs. 

Would you care to sit with us? 

Mr. Boaas. Yes, for a while. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rozerts. Our next witness will be the gentleman from Arizona, 
Mr. Udall. 

It is a pleasure to welcome you before this subcommittee, Mr. 
Udall. Your record in the field of education is well known. I think 
certainly you can be said to be an authority in the field of education, 
oa I think the people of the country appreciate your very fine efforts 
in the House in the field of education. 

I know that I speak the sentiment of all the members of our sub- 
committee in saying you are very welcome and you may proceed as 
you desire. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEWART L. UDALL, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM ARIZONA 


Mr. Upauu. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
have a prepared statement but I do want to make a few comments. 

I think the committee will be most interested in some of the people 
from the field who are here who will tell you about the actual challenge 
and operation of educational television, and I will just try to confine 
my remarks to some of the generalities. 

I hope the chairman will understand, too, if I venture to suggest 
to the committee that perhaps—although most of the members and 
most of the audience is over in another hearing being conducted by the 
committee—so far as the long-term national interest is concerned, 
what is done here today by the committee on this subject probably 
is far more important. 

I think this particular legislation presents a real challenge to the 
thinking of this committee and of the Congress. 
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One educator said not long ago that television offers the greatest 
opportunity for the advancement of education since the introduction 
of printing and movable type. 

That is a rather strong statement to make. I am inclined to agree 
with it. 

There is one other challenge, too, before this committee, as I see it 
as a member of the Committee on Education and Labor. We have 
labored in the field of education in past years but we have very little 
educational legislation to show for it. I think it would be rather 
ironical, and it certainly would be a feather in the cap of this com- 
mittee, if the major educational legislation to come out of this Con- 
gress were to come from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce rather than the committee of which I am a member. 

If that happened, although I might be somewhat rueful about it, 
I would say to my colleagues that I would be most proud of this 
committee and of its performance. 

To get down to a few general points: 

We are today, in my opinion, going through an educational revolu- 
tion. You may have noticed in the press, within the past 2 or 3 
months, several delegations from this country, composed of different 
representative groups, who have gone to Russia to take a look at their 
educational system. 

The one general conclusion with which they have come back, it 
seems to me, is that the Russians are willing without stint to throw 
their full national resources into the field of education. 

I do not like some of the things they are doing nor do I propose 
that we imitate them, but I think the fact they consider education 
paramount is a great challenge to us. In fact, it may be their own 
undoing over the long haul, if there is a long haul. 

However, I think that we as a people have to face up to the fact 
that this revolution is underway and we have to recognize, also, that 
in many respects we are still in the oxen stage so far as education is 
concerned. 

Let me cite a couple of statistics that our subcommittee has un- 
covered in hearings held over the past 5 months; hearings chaired by 
Congressman Elliott from Alabama. I happen to be on that sub- 
committee. 

It is estimated that only 10 percent of the schoolchildren in this 
country have adequate exposure to the wonderful types of educational 
film that are now available. That is a rather startling fact. 

It is a fact that the United States Government, for purposes of 
educating its people in the armed services and in Government today, 
spends more money for film (and film is one of the main uses of tele- 
vision) than all the schools in the United States. I was staggered 
when I first heard that fact mentioned. We can, therefore, see how 
far behind our educational systems are lagging in using new technology. 

Our businesses in this country—the minute there is a new tech- 
nological discovery, it is put to use in that business, educating and 
training the employees and using new methods of operation. 

I say we have to be at least equally progressive and alert in the 
field of using these new techniques and discoveries in the field of 
education. 

The fact of the matter is that due to our educational setup it is too 
much to expect the States to move forward and meet this challenge. 
The history of the past few years indicates it is too much to expect. 
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There are 1 or 2 States, as near as I can ascertain, which have made 
a major effort in the field of educational television—the State of Ala- 
bama, and it is quite appropriate that the gentleman from Alabama 
is in the chair—is one of those States where there is an effort to have 
some type of State program and get it under way. 

The State of New York has made some substantial appropriations 
and has a fairly good program under way. 

However, despite the efforts of these pioneers, when we look over 
the landscape of the country today we find, as my colleague from 
Louisiana just stated, a nonprofit group of visionary people moving 
forward; here, in Houston, Tex., for example, where a philanthropist 
provided money to get a good program going, and you have a State 
university in Columbus, Ohio, a large school board in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
and, underwritten by the Ford Foundation, this wonderful experiment 
up in Hagerstown, Md. And that is the general pattern we see in the 
country today. 

In most instances, however, our State people and our local school 
boards, who are pretty hard-pressed for finances, regard television as a 
Juxury and they are unwilling to appropriate the funds to engage in an 
experiment in this field. 

The result, in my opinion, is that unless there is a major break- 
through in this field provided by the Federal Government in stimulat- 
ing State activity and local activity to really get this show on the 
road—it seems to me if we sit back 5, 8, or 10 years we will see this 
slow effort that is going forward and realize that we are not meeting 
the na wont we face with this new medium. 

The answers are not in this field as yet but there may be tremendous 
savings that can be effected by the use of television. It is estimated 
by most authorities in this country that the cost of education will 
double in the next 12 years. Some of that cost might be saved by the 
use of educational television. 

I think some of the school people are letting their fears run away 
with them in feeling that educational television can displace the 
teacher. I do not think that will happen. I think it can enrich the 
opportunity of the teacher, however, and it can mean in some instances 
that 1 teacher can do the job of 10 or 15. So this is not just a matter of 
spending money but if we can get this program under way it is a 
matter of perhaps saving many times over what this committee is 
being asked to vote on. 

One concern, as my colleague from Louisiana mentioned a moment 
ago, of our people and our country in recent months has been the ap- 
parent lag i in the sciences and mathematics in our country. 

Our Committee on Education, the Elliott subcommittee, spent 
about 5 months this year in inquiring into this general subject. One 
of the things we did—and I only wish it were not near the end of the 
session and a few of the members of this committee could do the 
same—was to make a field trip to Hagerstown, Md., and watch this 
wonderful experiment there. It was a very impressive and con- 
vincing day that all of us spent. 

The most significant thing that I encountered in our study over 
the past 5 months, the most significant contribution toward meeting 
this tremendous lag in the teaching of science and mathematics, is 
something that is taking place in the field of audio-visual educational 
television work. 


29793—58——2 
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The reason that many of our rural schools have tended to neglect 
the area of science and mathematics is that those are the areas where 
the equipment and laboratories cost a great deal. If you are going 
to cut corners, many of the schools in this country have eliminated or 
played down those programs and deemphasized them because they 
cost too much. 

Last year or the year before the Pittsburgh people wanted to have 
a course taught in physics for all the high-school classes in that area 
They went to the Ford Foundation and asked them to help under- 
write it. 

The Ford people said that they would agree to do so provided they 
could select someone accepted as one of the outstanding teachers in 
the country to put these lessons on film. 

That was done and these films are now available. If you could 
have the experience of sitting in a classroom, watching a high school 
science class take a lesson by film, supplemented very strongly by 
followup lessons and a classroom teacher, you would see there in a 
nutshell the tremendous challenge and opportunity afforded by edu- 
cational television. 

We are told, and this is taking place in areas all over the country 
now, there is an increasing use of this medium and some students are 
even taking this course from films in high schools where the subject 
is not even being taught, and with the followup material they have, 
some are doing just as well as they are in many of the other high 
schools. 

I cite this specific example simply to show you what I meant 
earlier when I stated there is an educational revolution underway 
and we have to move ahead with it or we will find ourselves falling 
increasingly far behind. 

I favor this type of legislation not because I prefer a Federal grant 
or the Federal Government getting into the field. I much prefer that 
the States and local communities move ahead on their own. That is 
my preference. But I think it is quite apparent when we look back 
over the last 6 or 8 years that this is expecting too much. We will 
have in one area or another public-spirited citizens moving forward to 
raise money in the community to get a program started. We will 
have a few legislatures, very few it is apparent, which have the spirit 
to go ahead and pass programs. But I think this is the one step, this 
modest investment, to galvanize action all the way down the line, and 
unless I am mistaken it would put us on the right road toward really 
doing something that might transform the whole field of education in 
this country. 

I think that is the challenge before this committee. It is a chal- 
lenge I would like to leave with you this morning, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you for permitting me to appear. 

Mr. Roserts. I thank you, Mr. Udall, for a very effective and 
interesting statement. It has been a pleasure to have you appear 
here and we will be happy to have you come back at any time. 

Questions? 

Mr. Rogers. I want to compliment Mr. Udall on his presentation 
and say that it has been my pleasure to serve with Mr. Udall on one 
of the committees in the House and his vigorous efforts in all the 
things he believes in have been noticed by all of the House Members. 
He has done a remarkable job in this particular endeavor. 
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Mr. Udall, you feel if we do not move ahead in this educational 
field that some of those who commercialize these channels might be 
successful and then we would be in a position where the Government 
will either have to forget the educational phase of this means of 
contacting the people or else go in and through the exercise of the 
right of eminent domain if it applied in such a case take over what 
had been used commercially? 

Mr. Upatt. I think that isa very important point. You gentlemen 
are more conversant with that phase of it than I, but I know in talking 
to Senator Magnuson that this was a prime consideration with him 
in drafting the legislation which he pushed through on the Senate 
side. It is a very important point to keep in mind. 

Mr. Roserts. Further questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much, Mr. Udall. Your statement 
has been very helpful to the committee. 

The next witness is our colleague from the State of Maine, the 
Honorable Frank M. Coffin. Mr. Coffin, we will be glad to hear you 
at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK M. COFFIN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Corrix. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. 
The first State-sponsored educational television course, sponsored by 
the teachers association and the State principals association, will be 
offered in Maine this fall. 

Therefore your action on S. 2119 is of very great interest and im- 
portance to us at this time. Thousands of local citizens have banded 
together and are giving generously of their time and money to bring 
educational TV to Maine. I believe you will agree that they are to 
be commended for moving ahead on their own initiative, despite 
limited resources and without waiting for assurances of financial grants 
under the pending legislation. 

The cost of equipment and construction is such, however, that there 
is a very definite limit to what can be done to activate channels llo- 
cated for educational use. For this reason, our State commissioner 
of education, Warren G. Hill, and a number of private groups in the 
State strongly urge prompt approval of S. 2119. I wish to add my 
plea to theirs in the hope that the investment of time and money in 
this important educational aid, will be of maximum value and bring 
about an orderly and effective expansion of the program. 

The House will soon act on H. R. 13247, the Federal scholarship 
bill, which contains an authorization for $2 million for the United 
States Department of Education to undertake research on audio and 
visual aids. It would seem to me that the bill before you would do 
much to supplement such a project. I believe that we have a very 
excellent example here of how Federal, State, and local efforts can be 
made along parallel lines in a coordinated effort. Certainly there is 
no area in which these combined efforts are more necessary than in 
the field of education. 

I most urgently hope that you will give your approval to S. 2119 
and that its passage will be expedited in this session of Congress. 
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Mr. Roserts. The committee appreciates your appearance, Mr. 
Coffin. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. The next witness will be Mrs. Paul W. Mcellhenny, 
secretary, New Orleans Educational Television Foundation, Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 

Mrs. Mellhenny. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. PAUL W. McILHENNY, SECRETARY, NEW 
ORLEANS EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION FOUNDATION, INC., NEW 
ORLEANS, LA. 


Mrs. McItuHEenny. My name is Mrs. Paul W. Mcllhenny. I hold 
the office of secretary of the Greater New Orleans Educational Tele- 
vision Foundation, Inc., a nonprofit educational corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Louisiana, which owns and operates 
educational television station WYES-TV. 

The board of trustees of the foundation is composed of members 
who represent the educational, professional, and business interests of 
the seven parishes served by WYES-TV. The studios and offices of 
WYES—TV are located in a new building designed and built especially 
for educational television, on land provided by the city of New Orleans, 
at 916 Navarre Avenue. The transmitter and antenna are located 
atop the Hibernia National Bank Building in downtown New Orleans. 
WYES-TV has been in operation since April 1957. 

Since others testifying before this committee are more conversant 
with the national development of educational television, my brief 
statement will be limited to the history and operation of WYES-TYV. 

The physical facilities mentioned above represent a capital invest- 
ment in excess of $400,000. With the exception of $100,000 provided 
by The Fund for Adult Education, this investment in buildings, 
leasehold improvements and equipment was financed entirely by the 
people, the educational institutions and the business interests within 
the parishes served by WYES-TV. As but one indication of the 
careful planning which went into the construction of this station, 
you will be interested to know that the building housing the studios 
and offices was constructed at a cost of $8 per square foot. Yet, 
when you examine the exterior and interior of this building, you will 
see that it is a facility of which the community can be, and 1s, justi- 
fiably proud. 

The community’s support of educational television in the greater 
New Orleans area has not ended, however, with providing capital 
investment funds. The community is now supporting the station 
with a current annual operating budget of $225,000. You will recog- 
nize immediately that this is a modest budget when you relate it to 
the quantity and quality of production now originating from 
WYES-TV. 

During this past school year, from 9 a. m. to 2:30 p. m., Monday 
through Friday, WYES-TV has transmitted programs into the 
schools and classrooms of the public, parochial and private schools of 
the seven parishes within the signal area. 

In Orleans Parish alone, for example, over 53,000 students have 
been taught by their own teachers, speaking from the studio of 
WYES-TV. And may I add a footnote here their neither the board 
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of trustees of the foundation, nor the station’s administrative or pro- 
gram staff, formulate the content of these instructional programs, or 
of the instructional programs presented by university foualin mem- 
bers. WYES-TYV believes that the content of such programs is the 
responsibility of the school system or university presenting the pro- 
grams; the staff of WYES~-TV provides the facilities and production 
skills necessary for the most effective presentation. 

Evidence of the acceptance of the programs telecast into the schools, 
and recognition of their value in the educational progress, is clearly 
defined with the request from the schools that WYES-TV expand 
this service for the next school year 1958-59. Indeed it is the answer- 
ing of this request that presently concerns us in New Orleans. Our 
present facilities and equipment, already operating at maximum 

efficiency, are not sufficient to allow any great expansion of in-school 
seceded, The purchase of additional equipment is an immediate 
and essential need. For example, the purchase of another microwave 
equipment would allow us to simultaneously kinescope and broad- 
cast, whereas we must presently limit our kinescoping of programs for 
delayed broadcast to periods when the station is not on the air. The 
purchase of this microwave equipment alone would at least double the 
amount of programs WYES~-TV could kinescope for use within the 
schools. 

The purchase of additional studio equipment would still further this 
increased output, as well as improve the production quality. Yet, 
obvious though these equipment needs are to us, our operating funds 
do not provide for them. Therefore, you can readily see how in this 
one instance alone Federal money appropriated for the purchase of 
equipment is immediately important to a community sponsored 
station such as WYES-TYV. 

This same need for increasing the amount of programing applies 
also to the station’s operation during the late afternoon and evening 
hours. 

WYES-TV is presently telecasting to a young adult and adult 
audience from 6:30 p. m. until 10 p. m. each evening, Monday through 
Friday. 

Some of this programing is presented under the auspices of and in 
cooperation with the universities and colleges within the greater New 
Orleans area. Other “live” programs are presented in cooperation 
with civic and cultural groups or organizations in this area. 

All of this programing, though presented by a professional staff in a 
manner designed to make it as appealing as possible, is still funda- 
mentally and basically educational in content. It never has as its 
purpose the superficial entertainment of the viewer. Therefore, it is 
interesting and significant that comments from viewers, from the 
press, indeed from commercial broadcasters serving this same area, 
have never criticized WYES-TV programing as being unimaginative 
or uninteresting, or accused it of duplicating programs normally 
telecast by commercial stations. 

This acceptance and approval of WYES—TV programing is, we 
respectfully suggest, strong testimony of the great need for the 
existence of the community sponsored educational station, and the 
improvement of the program service rendered by such a station must 
be encouraged. Again, such improvement is, so far as WYES~—T' is 
concerned, a financial problem. The purchase of equipment is the 
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only answer, and the operating funds available do not provide for 
this expansion. 

It should be mentioned here that the current $225,000 annual 
operating budget of WYES~—TV is provided for in the following man- 
ner: approximately $90,000 is annually subscribed by the parish 
school system, parochial and private schools and universities and 
colleges within this area; the remaining $135,000 must be obtained by 
the laborious process known as a fund drive. WYES-TYV, being a 
community sponsored station, is not supported by State appropriated 
money. 

I have attempted to indicate, briefly but accurately, the services 
that WYES-TYV is currently rendering the community it serves, and 
to suggest to you that it is the acceptance of these services that now 
challenges us to advance the station’s present operation. But even 
as we speak of the immediate and urgent need for funds to purchase 
additional equipment for our own existing facility, may we also be 
aware that WYES-TV welcomes Federal legislation that would assist 
in the development of new stations. Their activation will not only 
benefit those areas not now equipped with educational television 
stations; the programing new stations can provide for national 
distribution will also offer some relief to the program schedules of 
stations now in operation. 

It is a financial truth that the educational institutions within a 
community have a limit to the amount of funds they can allocate 
to the educational station’s operation, and obviously this limit cannot 
be related to any evaluation of the services they enjoy from the station. 

Also, the community sponsored station must program in areas 
that are not of direct benefit to the school systems themselves. The 
cost of this type of programing therefore must be borne by other 
sources. It is the providing of these funds that is the continuous 
challenge, and the exchange of programs with numerous educational 
television stations would be of inestimable aid. 

The interest of this committee in inquiring into the need for Federal 
assistance for educational television is strong encouragement to the 
many of us actively working now in New Orleans, just as I know it 
must be to all those elsewhere who are donating their time and energy 
and talents to the development of educational television in their 
communities and States. Thank you for allowing me to appear 
before this distinguished committee. Though I have made this 
statement in behalf of educational television in New Orleans, La., 
these remarks have been tempered by an awareness of the im- 
mediate need to accelerate the development nationally of educational! 
television. Only when the areas of our country are served by 
educational television stations can we even begin to forecast its 
potential value to our educational processes, our communities and 
States, to all our peoples of all ages. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much. We greatly appreciate 
your statement. 

Would you like to offer the photographs as exhibits to be included 
in the record? 

Mrs. McItuenny. Yes, I would. 

Mr. Roserts. Without objection the photographs will be included 
along with the statement. 

(The photographs showing operations of WYES-TV, New Orleans, 
are as follow:) 
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Mr. Roperts. I appreciate very much your appearance here. 
Coming from the Crescent City you certainly have a warm spot in my 
heart. I spent many happy days there, when New Orleans was a 
portion of the Eighth Naval District back when World War II 
started, and I have always had the greatest admiration for your 
wonderful city, for its people, your beautiful parks, streets, and 
especially the entertainment and food that one finds there. 

I appreciate very much your appearance here and I am sure the 
other members of the Committee do, also. 

Questions? 

Mr. Roasrs. I want to compliment you, also, with respect to your 
very sound thinking in this field. I think you folks down there are 
entitled to a great deal of credit for what you have done. 

What do you think would be a reasonable estimate in the way of 
money that your organization would need under this bill from the 
Federal Government to do what you would like to do? 

Mrs. McItHenny. Inasmuch as we do not represent the whole 
State, you see, it is hard to say. If we could have $50,000 we can do 
so much; with $100,000 we can do so much more. 

We have a list of priorities we need. We have only two cameras 
and we have to take them apart before each day begins and check 
them. You know how they look. 
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One more camera would help us tremendously. Another micro- 
wave unit would help us, also. 

Mr. Rogers. How much do those cameras cost? 

Mrs. McItuHenny. They are very expensive. I will have to get 
some help from these other gentlemen. I think they are about 
$25,000. 

I understand they are $15,000 each. I believe the microwave is 
$25,000. 

Mr. Rocrrs. What I was thinking about really is this: I am sure 
you have projected your thinking as to what you would like to do and 
being reasonable about it. I know you would like to expand and do 
everything exactly right, but we realize we cannot do that now. 

I was wondering if we can get an estimate as to the amount of 
money which might be involved here and how much might be required 
throughout the United States. 

Mrs. McItHenny. That is not my field. As you see, I am very 
vague about the cost of these things. 

When you start a station like this you hear so many estimates on 
prices. We had about 19 bids for equipment. I cannot remember 
the prices. We finally bought some second-hand equipment. 

Mr. Rogers. You would be glad to get any equipment vou can get? 

Mrs. McItHenny. Yes, we would. I would say we can spend any 
amount from $1 to $1 million with very little trouble. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roserts. Further questions? 

Mr. Boaes. I would like Mrs. MelIlhenny to develop one thing in 
connection with this community operation, and that is the way they 
are paying personnel. 

They have a payroll which is very limited and this also helps their 
education as well as the television station. 

Mrs. McILHeNnny. We use students from the Delgado Trade School, 
from Tulane University, Loyola, and all those places as cameramen 
and chainmen. They carry chains around after the cameras. We 
are training them as producers. 

One of the troubles is that we train them so well commercial stations 
hire them out from under us. I suppose we are to be commended on 
that, of course, but that makes it difficult. 

Mr. Rocers. What I had in mind was this: I understand that the 
States are to put up and provide the money, at least some other 
source provides the money for operation and maintenance besides 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Boces. That is right 

Mr. Macpona.p. I would like to compliment Mrs. McIlhenny on 
her fine statement and also to join in with the Chairman, Mr. Roberts, 
not only in complimenting her on the work already done by channel 
WYES but also in your choice of representatives sent here to Congress. 

You are in very good hands with our distinguished colleague and 
gentleman, Mr. Boggs. It is a pleasure to have him with us, too. 

We have in Boston a similar channel, channel 2. It is an educational 
channel and, I must say, that to many people that channel presents a 
bright spot in a somewhat otherwise dismal programing picture 
we have in Massachusetts. I am sure your station is equally as bright 
a spot in Louisiana. 
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Mr. McI.LHEennNy. We like to think so. We have a great many 
people who tell us that. 

We have about six thousand people in our area who are taking a 
course in the history of philosophy three times a week, which is 
remarkable to me. 

They write in and send for literature on it. This is not watered 
down. This is a Tulane University professor giving this. We have 
about 6,000 taking a course on slide rules. We made a big slide 
rule and teach how to use a slide rule in a home, which terrifies me 
but I am sure it can be done. 

Mr. Roserrts. Further questions? 

Mr. Atcer. I want to compliment you and thank you for the 
photographs which help give us a good grasp of what your equip- 
ment is. 

You might encounter some opposition you do not deserve by some 
of us who are appalled by the deficit we are facing this year, 10 or 

12 billion dollars, and I understand there are 6 or 7 billion dollars 
more in spending bills already programed for the floor which will 
make a deficit of 18 or 20 billion dollars this year. We are the most 
indebted nation in the world and far more indebted than all the States 
and’ counties added together. To ask money from that Government 
entity now running in the hole is something which appalls some of us. 

I want you to know that because this is no reflection on the fine 
statement that you have made today. 

Mrs. McItuenny. I don’t think we are asking for very much, 
though. 

Mr. Rocers. This might be the avenue to smarten up some of the 
people and figure out how to stop this deficit. 

Mr. Aucer. Smartening up the people might replace us with 
others. 

Mr. Rorerts. Do you give a course on food preparation? 

Mrs. McILtHEenNny. We ‘thought about that. The people who sell 
food do a very good job on commercial stations and that is our election, 
to leave the cooking alone. We cannot compete in the number of 
camera shots, and so forth, that they have. We know when we are 
bested, you see, so we feel we can give very little competion there. 
They are still doing it there. 

Thank you, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Roserts. The next witness is Mr. Raymond D. Hurlbert from 
my native State of Alabama. Mr. Hurlbert is the general manager 
of the Alabama Educational Television Commission, of Birmingham, 
Ala. He is one of the pioneers in this field. Mr. Huddleston of the 
Ninth District is sitting to my right, and would like to introduce him. 

Mr. Huppueston. I am delighted to be with you this morning, 
Mr. Chairman, and to participate in the hearings of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee on this very vital subject of 
educational television. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, as many of our colleagues 
know, my father served in Congress for 22 years. He served on 
this great committee, the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, during that entire period of service. When he left Congress in 
1937, our beloved Speaker, Mr. Sam Rayburn, was sitting where you 
are today as chairman of this committee, and my father was sitting 
next to him where I am this morning. So much for that. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is a high privilege for me to present to the members 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee Mr. Raymond 
D. Hurlbert, the general manager of the Alabama Educational Televi- 
sion Commission. We in Alabama are proud of the progress which 
we have made in this particular area of education. As far back as 
1953 our State legislature appointed a five-member Alabama Educa- 
tional Television Commission and appropriated funds specifically for 
a State educational television network. We are truly a pioneer, if not 
the pioneer, in this field. 

At the time that commission was set up the legislature appropriated 
$500,000 to construct stations, and a little later an additional $272,000. 
The total to date appropriated by the Alabama Legislature amounts 
to $1,200,000, which shows the sincere interest of the State legislature 
and the people of Alabama in the possibilities and potentialities of 
educational television. 

Mr. Hurlbert has been a pioneer in this field along with our State. 
An educator of long standing, he was principal of the Hemphill School 
in Birmingham, one of our very fine grammar schools, and when 
educational television came into existence he immediately went into 
that field seeing its great possibility as an educational medium. He 
has worked long and tirelessly in behalf of our television network, 
and has seen it grow from an idea in the minds of a few people to one 
of the outstanding educational networks in the Nation. 

We have three stations on our network, one at Munford, Ala., in 
the northern part of the State; one at Birmingham in the central 
portion, and one at Andalusia in the southern part of the State. 

These stations are truly fulfilling the dreams and ambitions of 
everyone who had the foresight to see the possibilities of this type of an 
educational system. 

Mr. Hurlbert is truly an expert in this field, and I wish to enjoin 
the members of the committee to pay close heed to what he has to say 
this morning, because he truly knows what he is talking about. 

It is a privilege to present to you Mr. Raymond D. Hurlbert, of 
Birmingham. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, George. It is a pleasure to have you 
here. We certainly welcome Mr. Hurlbert. He has done a great 
job in the State. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND D. HURLBERT, GENERAL MANAGER 
OF THE ALABAMA EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION COMMISSION, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Mr. Hurusert. Mr. Chairman and Representatives, it is a real 
pleasure to be here, and particularly to speak before the committee 
that is being chaired by my fellow Alabamian. I want to thank Mr. 
Huddleston for his very kind remarks. 

I can say in our State we are very proud of the representation we 
have and it is with particular pride I comment on the representation 
from my own home county of Jefferson which Mr. Huddleston repre- 
sents. And I might say also our home area of Mount Cheaha, Repre- 
sentative Roberts, where we have the largest and the most powerful 
station in our network. 

You have had a brief description of our network and of the establish- 
ment of the thing. This came about because of the enthusiasm of the 
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educators in the State when the channels were made available by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

The Governor at that time, Gordon Persons, having been a former 
communications man himself, appreciated the great potential in this 
new means as being a voice for all the people, and particularly educa- 
tional endeavors. Governor Persons conveyed his enthusiasm and 
interest to the legislature which in turn backed him up with funds. 

Many presentations have been made over the Nation, but the 
final analysis would be where funds are made available for establishing 
such a network as we have. We have three VHF channels which are 
much sought after and which have greater ability in signal coverage 
than the UHF channels for which we are indeed grateful and blessed. 
Consequently, with only three stations in Alabama, we are covering 
approximately 75 percent of the State. We are anticipating with the 
activation of the UHF channels that we have allocated to the State 
already we will have a total coverage of the State of Alabama and 
through this medium we can reach all of the people instantaneously. 

We are taking advantage of this great medium at the present time 
through our public schools. We have three contributing program 
agencies—the University of Alabama, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and the Greater Birmingham Area Educational Television Associa- 
tion, Inc., which is made up of the five public school systems in 
Jefferson County. Recently there have been two other agencies 
delegated, or designated, as programing agencies—Alabama College 
and the State department of education. Those five will constitute 
those contributing programing agencies that will feed the network. 

With the help of the fund for the advancement of education, one of 
the four foundation funds, we are having now an experiment which 
will be in its second school term this next September, a program of in- 
school instruction. We will be actually telecasting on a broadcast 
basis over the entire State; that is, that part of the State we can now 
reach, and we are anticipating going into all of the schools of the State 
and actually instructing according to the State course of study as 
prescribed by the State department of education. 

Our State department of education is the first such department in 
the Nation to officially give credit toward high school certificates for 
courses completed by educational television. 

At the present time we have some 250 schools—we did this past 
term—that were participating in this in-school telecasting. We have 
some 450 receiving sets in those several schools. We are anticipating 
that beginning in September some 500 or 600 schools participating 
with from 750 to 1,000 sets, which will make available to all of the 
schools the best we have. 

Our philosophy in the matter has been if what we are doing in edu- 
cation already is good, then it is good that all the people have the 
benefit of it. There is no reason why the boy in the rural school 
should not have the best instruction in physics, but under the present 
teacher shortage we all know that physics teachers are not available. 
Over educational television we can give all of the schools a course in 
physics and other courses which Jend themselves well to instruction 
through educational television. 

We have such remarks coming in through correspondence as—We 
consider our television set our art and music teacher. We have had 
several statements such as that from rural schools where they cannot 
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afford specialization in education, but through this means can have 
the very best. 

This does not constitute the entire program of the educational sys- 
tem in Alabama because in the afternoon and evening hours we have 
varied types of cultural, civic, and educational programs of varied 
interest. We take great pride in the fact that the Department of 
Internal Revenue has been cooperating with the accountants in 
Alabama and recently have completed a course, what might be called 
a course, in assisting people in making out their Federal income tax 
returns. So popular was this we had to install additional telephones 
in the studio to receive the messages, and since then we have received 
a letter from Mr. George Patterson, the director of internal revenue 
in the State, stating that it was one of the finest means of assistance 
and helped them do one of the best jobs they had ever done in having 
the = sees aided in the preparation of their income tax statements. 

have many other types of cultural and civic programs which | 
will not list, but I would like at this time to ask that this schedule for 
in-school telecasting, beginning next September, be included in the 
record. Furthermore, | would also ask that this pamphlet, This Is 
Your Alabama Educational Television Network, be included. I say 
that because these two small pamphlets are very brief but very 
pointed and give a great deal of information on the only educational 
television network in the Nation. Also, I would request that there 
be included in the record the statement that I have in the folder. 

Mr. Rogers. Reserving the right to object, would that come within 
the rule with one to the exclusion of certain matter? If they come 
under that rule, I suggest that they be included in the files. 

Mr. Roserrts. The only restriction I know is with reference to 
volume, and second, as to the reproduction of certain plates that 
might burden the cemmittee as far as expense is concerned. If the 
gentleman wishes to insist upon his objection—— 

Mr. Roecers. I will not object, but I merely want to point out that 
I think the record ought to show that if they are barred from inclusion 
in the record they will be included in the file. 

Mr. Roserts. With that exception, the documents will be admitted. 

(The documents and statement follow :) 


CoMMENTsS OF RayMonpD D. HvuRLBERT, GENERAL MANAGER OF ALABAMA 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION COMMISSION 


GOOD BUSINESS 


Many of you are familiar with United States Chamber of Commerce study, 
An Investment in the People. This study points out that it is not the country 
or the State with the greatest natural resources which has the highest per capita 
income, but the one with the highest literacy, the best educated people. Our 
State is rich in natural resources, but our great need is to raise the per capita 
income through education. 

We are on the threshold of tremendous advances in the field of education. 
Should we ask the question, has the time come for updating the educational 
system of schools in America and if so, as an aid, do we not have an available tool 
in educational television? In fact, we have a providential tool, to help make the 
hurdle of leaping from the traditional to the modern needs in education. What 
does industry do when it is time for a retooling job? Isn’t expense for retooling 
considered essential in the light of future efficiency and greater production, and 
are not new methods inaugurated? There is no question as to what business 
would do in such a case. Should-we not apply just as much good business to the 
education of our youth? As stockholders in this big business of education, should 
we not test the potential in educational television, and its ability to bring in- 
creasingly valuable dividends? 
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CHARACTER BUILDING 


In addition to its academic value, this new instrument can basically contribute 
to the character of the Nation. The wealth of human character rather than a 
wealth of money has given America its real worth. In many ways this is true, 
such as faith and trust in others being the basis of our credit system. Men of 
character have been the pillars of out country. Will this continue? Will the 
children of today become the men and women who deserve this rich heritage? 
Who will preserve it with their honor? Conditions such as those shown in Black- 
board Jungle can spread like cancer through our Nation unless we combat the 
lurid, the violent, the base things appealing to our youth with better opportunity 
for the good things, unless we use every available means for training. 

Television is a natural for character education and citizenship training. It 
transmits emotion, ideals—makes communication far more real and personal than 
the printed page. 

DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


We, who believe that in our democracy every student must be given an oppor- 
tunity to rise to the height ef which he is capable, know that every avenue of 
approach must be used that will make individual citizens better informed and 
wiser members of the community. As a part of this belief, we are committed to 
mass education as a projection of our way of life; however, providing equal educa- 
tional opportunity does have serious obstacles. Geography has been a major 
factor in providing educational opportunities. The rural child has so often been 
denied instruction and materials available to the city child but it need not be so, 
with the use of educational television. Through educational television, these 
differences will be wiped out, giving new meaning to the term “‘equal opportunity.” 

The appalling national shortage of teachers, classrooms, and educational funds 
are only too well known. In consideration of such massive problems, it is only 
natural to explore educational television, as the foremost device of mass communi- 
cation, for substantial help. Since educational television has emerged from the 
conference room and the laboratory into the classroom, it is ready for the challenge. 

All over Alabama, television antennas are being erected next to the flagpoles 
of our schools. These additional spires signify to the world that they are bring- 
ing to the schoolrooms of the Nation the best in art, literature, music, and science. 
As the roofs of our schoolhouses are thus fortified for communication purposes, we 
can only estimate the joy and added stimulation to learning the boys and girls 
are receiving. 

Educational television has been in Alabama 3 years and already certain con- 
clusions may be drawn. A careful review of those educational television activities 
in Alabama and over the country during the past 3 years seems to justify the 
following observations: 

The effectiveness of television as a teaching device and a means of improving the 
educational process.—Television has become an established part of the in-school 
and out-of-school instructional program in many communities. 

In our own State of Alabama, for example, this year 15,000 public-school pupils 
have viewed regularly in-school television programs and many teachers in the 
State are coming to rely upon educational television as a valuable aid in the 
classroom. The need for science instruction in the high schools of Alabama and 
the Nation is apparent when it is realized that only one-half of all United States 
high schools teach physics and chemistry, while only one-fourth teach algebra. 
To meet this challenge in Alabama, we now have 455 receiving sets in 230 schools 
over the State. They are used for viewing in-school instruction in such subjects 
as biology, physics, chemistry, Spanish, music, history, civics, literature, speech, 
science, art, English, geometry and algebra. Schools not able to have teachers 
for certain specific subjects, such as science, art and music, because of lack of 
funds or inability to find qualified teachers, need deny their pupils these subjects 
no longer for educational television has come to their aid with excellent lessons 
taught by master teachers. One rural principal wrote that in his school the 
children referred to the television set as the music and art teacher, for now these 
children had lessons in these subjects via television. 

Institutions of higher learning such as the University of Alabama and Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute are using closed circuit television successfully in the class- 
room. Medical schools in the United States report excellent results with closed 
circuit television. The military services at Maxwell Field conducted extensive 
research and reports that television has unquestioned value in their instructional 
programs. Educational television has met the exacting demands of the military 
with its ability to deliver effectively as well as reach large numbers simultane- 
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ously.. While closed circuit has value, we are extremely fortunate in Alabama not 
to be limited to closed circuit in a few places but to have developed a network of 
open broadcast television which will cover the State, making available to schools, 
no matter where located or how remote, the best in education. This makes 
it possible also for the people at home to look into the classroom, leaving no 
question in their minds about the kind of teaching their children are having. his 
fact alone will upgrade teaching. 

Television has technical, civic, and social advantages —For extending the influence 
and magnifying the effectiveness of the gifted teacher. 

For reaching large numbers of students in and out of the classroom in economical 
ways. 

For reaching the homebound and disabled children. 

A practical illustration of intelligent acceptance of what educational television 
has to offer teaching is explained by one high-school teacher. She says “I have 
decided that television drama is the biggest shot in the arm for teaching literature 
in a generation.”” She continues, “more of us than would dare admit it have 
shuddered to think how many students have been soured forever on the mature 
excitement of Shakespeare by our necessarily limited presentation of the bard 
through print. It’s rough enough for teen-agers to try to follow the story in the 
“foreign language’”’ of Elizabethan English; to expect them to derive pleasure from 
the subtleties of character and motive is impossibly remote—until they can see 
the play. I shall never forget the difference that Maurice Evans made in my 
Sonshine of Macbeth to high school seniors. The year before the telecast I had 
to spend considerable time trying to indicate simply what happened; the Evans 
production enabled me to proceed at once to a discussion of the play as a work of 
art.”” More and more English teachers are appreciating the intrinsic value of 
educational television assistance. They are saying to their classes: “‘ Look at the 
television presentation and we'll discuss the play in class Monday.” This is one 
way television helps us to do better what we’ve been trying to do all along. 

Educational television is introducing all people to all the arts. Television can 
bring enrichment programs on film emphasizing art, architecture, literature and 
music which have great interest and instructional value. Think of the millions 
who have seen their first opera, their first ballet, their first concert music on tele- 
vision. Television offers a tremendous variety of program choice with varying 
degrees of educational value, which help pupils develop discernment in the selec- 
tion of programs. The good teacher knows that conscious choice is the first step 
toward mature taste. (There is evidence that educational television is potentially 
the most important single tool for adult education, one of the most rapidly 
developing aspects of education.) 

In 1951, only one institution of higher learning in the United States was offer- 
ing accredited courses on television. At present 50 institutions are telecasting 
more than 100 different courses. The University of Alabama and Auburn have 
offered several courses, some of which have been and are for credit. The Alabama 
State Board of Education is the only such authority in the United States now 
permitting public-school credit for approved educational television courses. 

More than 4,000 programs, most of them adult education, have been kinescoped, 
and are now being released through the Educational Television and Radio Center 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., to noncommercial stations scattered in many parts of the 
United States. Adult education programs 2 years ago were in “‘short supply.”’ 
Now they are in much greater supply, due largely to financial assistance from the 
Fund for Adult Education. For general adult consumption, educational tele- 
vision in Alabama is broadcasting a wide variety of interesting and valuable pro- 
grams, such as conversational French, classical and semiclassical music, income- 
tax service, historical, art history, scientific research, medical, social problems, 
leadership training programs for Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts, farm facts, forestry, 
horticulture, symphonic, commercial subjects, government, roundtable discussions 
and many panel presentations. 

As the work week becomes shorter, self-improvement for the citizens is more 
significant only if educational opportunity is also enlarged and enriched. Many 
of our people are now turning to television for continued learning during leisure 
hours. This means further development and strengthening of our human re- 
sources which is so essential if we are to keep pace with progress in other coun- 
tries. Such countries are well aware of the educational potential of television, 
and are already using it for that purpose while making provisions for still greater 
use. In Europe last summer I visited the BBC in London, and educational tele- 
vision in Rome, Paris, and Zurich. In Rome and Paris, as in London, magnificent 
studios are being built for Government-owned and operated television. In Eng- 
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land, teaching via television is going into their schools in addition to all other 
BBC pregraming which is chiefly educational in character. 

In time of crisis, educational television will surely become a vital part of the 
defense of the Nation, both for the military and civilian population. For ex- 
ample, one teacher could instruct in such things as first aid, emergency measure, 
teaching people in their homes all over the State. Think how this would ex- 
pedite such matters. Think of the energy and time saved everyone, as well as 
the cost. If we should have a national emergency, how could we do without it? 
Television is truly an important instrument for those most directly concerned 
with adult learning. 

A new type of children’s program is being developed.—Children’s interest pro- 
grams developed by Alabama educational television network studios have been 
quite popular. After school hours affords an excellent time to teach character 
through interest and example. Such programs involve no crime, violence, or 
horror to sustain interest. At a time when many community agencies are con- 
cerned with juvenile problems, further experimentation in programs for children, 
particularly those without violence may constitute a new attack on an important 
State and nationwide problem. 

Dr. Clieno’s Music Time, an educational program produced from the university, 
has been so effective that it is being rebroadcast by means of kinescope as addi- 
tional educational television program throughout the State. Let’s Learn More, 
the 1958 McCall’s magazine award-winning program, is a program produced by 
the Birmingham Area Educational Television Association, and is pioneering in 
the instruction of grade-school children in elementary Spanish. Educational 
television, in an interesting way, provides instruction to children in such fields as 
poetry, zoology, hobbies and crafts, foreign languages, music, and art. These 
are offered in appealing forms of dramatizations, puppetry, dance, and music. 
In our State these programs are attracting hundreds of letters from youngsters 
and adults alike. 

tducational television can assist in meeting critical problems of increasing en- 
rollments and teacher shortages —In Alabama, elementary and secondary, as well as 
the higher education levels, have made some effective demonstrations in meeting 
above-mentioned educational problems. It is probably uremature to make over- 
reaching claims but the evidence to date shows much promise. Further experi- 
mentation is needed to determine the full potential of television along this line. 
However, there is enough promise to warrant the continuation of bro:d scale 
experimentation. Ina study recently completed by the fund for the advancement 
of education, it is pointed out that “to maintain the present overall p ipil-teacher 
ratio the schools will have to enlarge their total teaching staff more in the next 10 
years than in the previous 35. The colleges and universities will have to add more 
teachers in the next 15 years than in all previous history combined.” It is q ite 
clear that under the present pattern of teacher reeruitment and utilization it 
would be impossible to secure enough good teachers for our schools and colleges 
during the next 15 years. At the present time about one-fifth of all college gradu- 
ates are entering the teaching field. One-hlaf of all our college graduates would 
have to enter teaching in order to meet educational needs during the next 10 
years. Obviously this cannot be expected. It is important, therefore, that tele- 
vision’s potential for relieving the teacher shortage, particularly because of the 
likelihood of many more students, be realistically examined. The answer is 
not alone more rooms, but, in part, more television sets—both in and out of school. 
One person teaching via television can instruct 5,000 classrooms. Tests are 
proving that learning is just as good in the television classroom as in the conven- 
tional classroom. his should figure some way in the solution of the teacher 
shortage and the need for economy, acute problems in the educational picture. 

And it might be the solution for another critical problem facing the people in 
Alabama with the majority of our schools being unaccredited—that is, not up 
to the required standard. Often this is due to the fact that such subjects as 

hysics and chemistry are not being taught by adequately prepared teachers. 
f these subjects were taught over television, by highly qualified teachers, perhaps 
this condition of so many unaccredited schools could be changed. 

To solve the problem posed by the above-mentioned shortage of facilities and 
faculty may seem a formidable task. Yet the means is available right here today. 
Moreover, the television answer could assist in solving the shortage-of-time prob- 
lem—that is, in the space of a few years, and in so doing it could work a revolution 
in education. A second part of the television answer is the availability of scarce 
television channels. Such channels occupy the air, which, from the standpoint 

of electronics communications, is a form of real estate owned by the Government. 
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Like any other real estate, there is only so much of it to go around. Only so 
many radio wave bands and even fewer video channels can take up room in the 
air. That is why the Alabama Educational Television Commission felt it imper- 
ative to obtain the three channels we now have in order to cover our State as 
well as could be possibly done, all of which was a very difficult feat. Getting 
the engineering data, making requests which must be very exact, getting through 
all the routine of State and National regulations, obtaining construction permits 
for each station, having the stations built, keeping the costs within the appro- 
priations has been a mammoth undertaking. We can thank the vision of Alabama 
citizens that educational television is established in Alabama. It is a reasonable 
assumption that the,people of Alabama now consider it essential and will never 
give it up. 

In the above-mentioned manner, it seems possible that educational television 
will revolutionize our concept of schooling as it stands today. We have been 
given a gift; we have been given time to eradicate the ills of the insufficiency of 
time. This streamlining and expediting of education, with the added advantage 
of economy of time and money, will be a real contribution to man’s life span. 

The basic change in educational television caused by television would be a 
shift in emphasis from memorization to methods of self-education. Almost uni- 
versally, our formal education has been based on the theory that we must furnish 
a student’s mind with a wide variety and a great number of facts. All this on 
the off chance that he may need them in later life, and that they will be in storage 
when the need arises. 

By and large, ovr schools and colleges have had little time and energy to teach 
the student to work independently or to want to. Educational television can 
enable the student to work independently. It can widen his educational oppor- 
tunities by providing courses when he feels the need for them—whether the need 
be to increase his efficiency, understanding, or just his enjoyment of life. 

Educational television is being used by government and private agencies for greater 
interests of all the citizens.—Alabama is a rich warehouse filled to overflowing with 
materials seldom seen, or often not even suspected, by a large majority of its 
citizens. Response to such Alabama educational television network programs as 
Stones and Bones indicates real enthusiasm for local historical backgrounds. 
Many Alabamians are viewing the wonders of their State for the first time through 
the program, Field Trips. They are appreciating their heritage as an Alabamian 
and an American more because their knowledge and understanding is increasing. 
Television can release this vast reservoir of cultural material for both in- and out- 
of-school use. Because of television’s reality, immediacy, and versatility, it has a 
technical superiority over many of the more ‘traditional forms of mass communi- 
cation. These characteristics give it great power to attract and sustain attention 
and to disseminate knowledge which might not otherwise be available or, to be 
more accurate, not available in such an attractive form. If such a warehouse is 
to be made a more significant part of the educational process, and if government is 
to be ever closer to the people it serves, educational television must be used more 
extensively. It is now a proven means for stimulating liberal education and 
extending cultural growth. 

Often one must believe before one can see. Just as Edison believed in elec- 
tricity and the Wright brothers in aviation, before the world saw what they could 
do, so must we believe in the possibilities of educational television before we ever 
see what it can do. 

Television offers a new, dramatic, and effective means for the clarification and 
implementing of the American way of life. The only insurance for the perpetua- 
tion of a democratic society is an informed electorate. With educational tele- 
vision, we have the means for fulfilling the responsibility for the education of the 
people of our country, voung and old. It seems providential that we have at our 
command in these crucial times this great medium for mass communication in 
education. ‘‘Wisdom in action,’’ said General Marshall, ‘‘rests squarely upon 
public understanding.’’ How our society develops toward a greater maturity 
and the consequent impact on the whole world depends not a little upon our use 
of educational television potentialities. This may be our last clear chance. 

Some people probably will be like the oldster: 

“T know you have seen a lot of new things take place.” 

“Yes; and I wuz agin every one of them.’’ 

Most people, I believe, will enthusiastically support educational television 
when they see (1) Its suitability for community service; (2) that it gives new 
meaning to the term ‘‘equal opportunity’’ in education; and (3) that it will 
strengthen our democracy and help preserve our American way of life. 
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Tuis 1s Your ALABAMA EpvucaTIONAL TELEVISION NETWORK 
AMERICA’S FIRST ETV NETWORK 
Operated by the Alabama Educationai Television Commission 
WHAT IS THE ALABAMA ETV NETWORK? 


The Alabama educational television network consists of three transmitting 
stations owned by the State, licensed to, and operated by the Alabama Edu- 
cational Television Commission, broadcasting to 80 percent of the State’s popu- 
lation—or to approximately 800,000 television sets. The stations telecast programs 
originated, created and produced in studios of the four program agencies under 
contract with the commission. These agencies are Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Alabama College, Birmingham Area Educational Television, Inc., and the 
University of Alabama. Studios are linked in a statewide network via microwave 
facilities which are also maintained by the commission. 

The heads of the programing agencies constitute a program board which is 
responsible for the productions. Program originating agencies are State financed 
with the exception of the Birmingham Area Educational Television, Inc., which 
is primarily supported by the five public school systems in Jefferson County. 

Five citizens appointed by the Governor and approved by the State senate 
comprise the commission. They serve overlapping terms of 10 years each. The 
administrative office of the commission is headed by a general manager who 
answers directly to the commission. His office is responsible for the operation of 
the network, coordinating programing between the agencies and informing the 
public what telecasts are being presented. 

Heaviest percentage of programing is educational in both direct and supple- 
mentary teaching for classroom use at all grade levels, remedial courses, specific 
adult instruction and general family enrichment sessions. Other telecasts are 
broadly informative, cultural or of a civic nature. Subject matter is drawn from 
all sources, including many agencies of the State. The network is ever seeking 
new avenues to explore in presenting educational information. 


ALABAMA ETV PERSONNEL 


Commissioners: 
Rex Sikes, president, Luverne, Ala. 
Nathaniel Welch, Auburn, Ala. 
Vincent F. Kilborn, Mobile, Ala. 
H. Maynard Layman, Decatur, Ala. 
Mrs. Bertha 8. Roberts, Gadsden, Ala. 
AETC program board (appointed by commission) : 
Dr. L. Frazer Banks, board chairman, superintendent, Birmingham public 
schools, Birmingham, Ala. 
Dr. Ralph Draughon, president, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
Dr. Frank Rose, president, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 
Dr. Howard Phillips, president, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 
Dr. Austin Meadows, superintendent, State Department of Education. Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
AETC headquarters staff, Protective Life Building, Birmingham: 
Raymond Hurlbert, general manager 
Al Renfro, chief network engineer 
Lou Peneguy, director, coordination and information 
Mrs. Madge Law, office manager 
Programing agencies: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala.: 
Edward Wegener, director, ETV studio 
Jake Dunlop, production manager 
George Murphy, studio chief engineer 
Birmingham Area Educational TV Association, Birmingham, Ala: 
Hary Lyle, director, ETV studio 
Bill Ballard, production director 
Phil Melone, studio chief engineer 
University of Alabama, University, Ala.: 
Walt Whitaker, acting director 
Joe Stuckey, studio chief engineer 
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WHEN DID ALABAMA ETV START? 


July 1952, the Federal Communications Commission allotted 268 TV channels 
exclusively for educational purposes. Seven of these channels were allotted to 
Alabama: Three very high frequency (VHF); four ultra-high frequency (UHF). 
Foresighted citizens urged the Governor and legislature to utilize these allotted 
channels immediately. As a result, June 16, 1953, the legislature established the 
Alabama Educational Television Commission. 

June 16, 1953, the legislature appropriated $500,000 for the activation and 
operation of available VHF channels. Channel 7, Mount Cheaha: 2,407 feet 
above sea level, started transmission January 3, 1955, with the gubernatorial 
inaugural ceremonies, live from Montgomery. 

December 24, 1954, Storer Broadeasting (then operators of channel 6, Bir- 
mingham) donated equipment valued at $200,000 to the Commission for estab- 
lishment of channel 10. 

February 18, 1955, the Greater Birmingham area TV studio started live 
programing, telecasting from temporary production center at 720 South 20th 
Street, Birmingham. (For being one of the first 10 ETV’s on the air, Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Co. awarded the commission $10,000 for operational 
expenses.) 

Chanbele 7 and 10 were interconnected forming the first AET network leg. 

October 3, 1955, Alabama Polytechnic Institute was added as another point 
of live programing to the network from its own studio building on the Auburn 
campus. 

October 31, 1955, the University of Alabama began supplementing live pro- 
graming to the AET network. 

August 8, 1956, channel 2 at Andalusia joined the network air, covering south- 
eastern Alabama. 

Anticipated by the Alabama Educational Television Commission in the future, 
is the activation of the four allotted UHF channels; 56, 42, 26, and 74. By this 
means it is hoped to tap new potential program sources with the addition of 
ees go at Alabama College in Montevallo and possibly studios in Montgomery 
and Mobile. 


WHY AN ETV NETWORK? 


Although there are 25 ETV stations on the air in the United States, Alabama 
operates the Nation’s only ETV network. 

Network advantages are obvious. An outstanding instructor at one educational 
institution can share his knowledge with thousands who could not attend his 
classes, due to distance, time, space, money, ete. When an event suitable for 
ETYV occurs, or there is available demonstration or other program material, it 
can be observed by everyone in the network’s coverage area. More Alabamians 
than ever can now be brought under ‘one auditorium roof’’ to witness cultural, 
informative or civic events in “front row seats.” 

Network division and distribution of programing avoids a single ETV studio 
being overscheduled with live productions. The creative thinking of how a 
subject would be treated can receive the attention from all agency educators and 
TV experts (program directors) of varied background. Overall, the AETC 
citizens’ advisory committee (a lay citizens sounding board made up of residents 
from all sections of Alabama), contributes to program development by suggesting 
to the program board how ET’ ean fill needs in every size community. 

Because the AETC owns and maintains its own microwave video-audio relay 
system, in addition to an intercommunication radio system, the network telecasts 
daily to the people of Alabama for less than $8 per hour. 


WHO WATCHES? 


The AETV network measures its popularity, usefulness, and program value to 
the general public primarily on correspondence received. (In-school telecourses 
are checked periodically through direct teacher-ETV agency contacts.) Typical 
of recent mail excerpts are: 

“T have attended more than 3 years of college and am at present teaching in a 
business college and, in my estimation, educational television is about the best 
medium of education we now have.’’—Mrs. Allen Satterwhite, Birmingham, Ala. 

“We enjoy very muech—more than we can tell you—your programs on the 
educational television network.’’—Mrs. John W. Kendrick, Elba, Ala. 

“I’m a busy housewife hoping to schedule my work to be at the TV set to take 
advantage of the courses. Some of the courses may be over my head, not having 
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had a chance for much schooling, but I hope to grasp most.’’—(Name withheld), 
Morris, Ala. 

‘Please give us more educational TV as a whole. It is doing a wonderful 
job.”—Mrs. Tom D. N. Benill, Jasper, Ala. 

‘‘We wish to express our appreciation for the many hours of enjoyment we have 
derived from channel 10. They have become great sources of entertainment and 
information for us.’—The William C. Larys, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

“This is to express appreciation for the fine educational programs produced by 
your network. In my opinion it is impossible to over value the great service to the 
people of the State.””—-H. F. Benson, Birmingham, Ala. 

‘We appreciate your programs very much. Channel 7 should be a ‘must’ in 
every home.”’—N. T. Gilbreath, Fort Payne, Ala. 

“T want to tell you channel 10 has opened a ‘new world’ to us. We are regular 
viewers nightly. The programs are not only educational, but entertaining and 
are well presented. We are proud to know Alabama has an educational TV net- 
work of this fine caliber * * *’.—C. E. Falkner, Jr., Bessemer, Ala. 

“Tt is comforting to note the high quality your network is maintaining.’’— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cline, Birmingham, Ala. 


Where Are Alabama Educational Television Network Transmitters? 
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AETV network telecourses are both direct and supplementary teaching. 
Educators who have used these programs have found them an aid to their teaching 
and students show new interest in their studies. Programing agencies supply 
classroom teachers who utilize the telecasts with study guides and ovtlines. 
ETV teaching permits many schools to have demonstrations, guests and films 
included in their instruction which they could not have normally. 
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OF CIVIC NATURE 

The list of civic, social, and government organizations which have originated 
AETV programs would more than fill this booklet. There are the daily 12:30 
Farm Facts telecast from Auburn linking farmers with State and Federal agri- 
cultural agencies; the Tuscaloosa League of Women Voters’ Roundtable; the 
American Legion’s annual State oratorical speech competition, as examples of the 
AETV civic efforts. 

Although the AETV network programs approximately 80 percent of its tele- 
casts live from the studios across the State, approved outside sources are also 
tapped. Two of the more important are the National Broadcasting Co. and 
Educational Television and Radio Center (ETRC) daily series, and the ETRC 
films. The former are enrichment telecasts featuring outstanding personalities 
in their fields of literature, science, geography, history, music, ete. The latter 
are films distributed through the Ann Arbor Center as produced in various ETV 
stations. Both of these program series are made available to the network through 
the University of Alabama. 


HEARD AFTER BEING SEEN 


The unique nature of the AETV network has resulted in it being a ground for 
study and research by many national and international visitors. 

Recent comments by guests have been: 

“Some of the finest ETV work is being done in the State of Alabama.’’—Dr. 
W. R. Baker, vice president, General Electric Corp. 

“It will be recommended as a model for other States to follow in setting up 
similar systems.’’—Paul Duncan, consultant, President’s Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers. 

“T marvel at the foresight and initiative Alabama has shown. It was a most 
courageous thing to undertake without any experience. I think Alabama is 
setting a pattern which will be followed all over the Nation.””—Hill Bermont, 
production manager, University of Georgia. 

“It is impressive to note its accomplishments in the field of education.’’— 
Angelo Castro, broadcasting operator, Manila, Philippines (on State Department 
visit). 

Mr. Hurusert. Thank you very much. 

I would like to further add that the State Commission of Alabama 
is anxious that it be in your thinking in composing or making up this 
bill, that where States have educational television commissions, or 
bodies of that nature, such funds be channeled through that organiza- 
tion for ease in handling and centralizing the efforts so as to concen- 
trate and do the greatest good. 

[ feel the amount of money involved and being made available in 
this proposed bill will not build educational television networks 
throughout the Nation. There is not sufficient money there, but it is 
entirely possible that by priming the pump with this amount of 
money local funds and funds from industrial organizations and insti- 
tutions will be made available. I can readily see where Alabama has 
put $1,500,000 already into this network and we have the network 
probably only two-thirds complete, so that the money that you are 
proposing would not build networks throughout the Nation, but 
would certainly be a stimulus to the effort and would put it to the 
several States in such a way that they would actually complete their 
own networks. 

I want to thank you again for the privilege of appearing and I will 
offer any assistance I can if further information is needed. 

Mr. Roserts. You stated this program started in Alabama under 
the administration of Governor Persons. In what year was the first 
station built? 

Mr. Hurtspert. We went on the air in January 1955. The legisla- 
tion took place in the year 1953. It took us until the year 1954 to 
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actually construct and set up the channel 7 which is on Mount Cheaha. 
It was in January of 1955 that we broadcast the inaugural procession 
of the new governor, Gov. James Folsom. We broadcast for the 
first time, with the assistance of the commercial stations, that great 
event in the city of Montgomery. 

Mr. Roserts. Other than the station at Mount Cheaha, where 
are the other transmitting stations located in the State? 

Mr. Hurispert. We have channel 10 located on Red Mountain 
in the Birmingham area and we have channel 2 at Dozier, Ala., near 
Andalusia. Those 3 are conneeted by microwave and the studios that 
contribute the programing are at different points in the State entirely, 
but from wherever the signal originates it goes out simultaneously 
over all 3 stations, so that the program may originate at the University 
but it goes out over the whole State over all 3 stations at the same time. 

Mr. Roserts. In other words, you can from Birmingham, Tusca- 
loosa, or Auburn relay to these transmitters? 

Mr. Hurupert. Yes. 

Mr. Roserts. The material that is in the output of these stations 
is furnished through the University of Alabama, Alabama Poly at 
Auburn, and I believe you said a group of nonprofit educational 
people in Birmingham. 

Mr. Hurusert. It is the five public school systems in Jefferson 
County. They have organized themselves into a corporation. They 
are projecting the programing from that studio. 

Mr. Roserts. How many of the public schools throughout the 
State utilize the programing and material from the Alabama edu- 
cational TV network? 

Mr. Huripert. We have had, this last school term, some 250 schools 
utilizing the programing. We are anticipating more than doubling 
that beginning in September. 

Mr. Roxserts. Do you have it broken down by high schools and 
elementary schools? 

Mr. Huruserr. We have that but I do not have the information 
at my fingertips. 

Mr. Rozerts. I believe you stated that some of the subjects that 
are taught over this network would fall in the field of physics, mathe- 
matics, and chemistry. 

Mr. Hurupert. That is right. 

Mr. Roxserts. Could you supply a list of those things that are 
being taught? 

Mr. Hurupert. We have the proposed schedule for the fall in the 
little folder that I have just given you, and that will list practically 
all of those that we have ete speaking of. However, we have a num- 
ber of courses that are not included in the school hour time, from 9 
until 3, such as French and Spanish and other courses that are avail- 
able for the adult population. Right now we have a very important 
course going on in the use of the slide rule from the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute that is very popular during out-of-school hours. 

Mr. Roserts. I note you have courses such as solid geometry, high 
school chemistry, high school physics, Spanish, French, music, history, 
Latin, advanced science, biology, arithmetic, graphic arts, and others. 

Approximately how much is this program costing the State of Ala- 
bama at the present time? 

Mr. Hurusert. Approximately $400,000 a year. 
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Mr. Roserts. Is that for the calendar year or the fiscal year? 

Mr. Huruserr. That is the fiscal year. 

Mr. Roserts. What would the passage of this bill mean as far as 
the State program is concerned? 

Mr. Hurvupert. It is entirely possible that funds up to the amount 
that you are proposing would complete our network and allow us to 
establish new stations within the UHF bands in the city of Mobile and 
the city of Montgomery and the city of Decatur which, all in all, would 
practically blanket the State. 

Mr. Roserts. Knowing your background and knowing you per- 
sonally over a number of years, I believe I am correct in stating that 
you believe in the sovereignty of the local government units—State 
rights, so to speak. Do you see any objection to this particular bill 
as far as infringing on the rights of States are concerned? 

Mr. Hurupert. There is nothing in the proposed bill that I can 
see that would in any way interfere with the complete autonomy in 
the State of Alabama in operating its educational television network. 

Mr. Roserts. In other words, the complete control of the material 
that is broadcast over these facilities would be under the control of the 
State and local officials? 

Mr. Hurvsert. There is nothing in the bill otherwise. I can see 
that it would be a means of stimulating and priming the pump only, 
and from there the States would have to operate and carry on. 

This bill does not provide for operational funds but for capital out- 
lay, as I understand it. 

Mr. Rozerts. Would it be possible that there could be an inter- 
change of programs, or information, with other States that are nearby? 

Mr. Hurupert. That is already under consideration, Mr. Chairman, 
and the Southeastern Regional Education Board has been doing a 
great deal in that direction, hoping that we might actually have a 
Southern Regional Education Board network where we could inter- 
change. 

Mr. Rosperts. What States are in that regional arrangement? 

Mr. Hurvusert. The State of Florida has recently appropriated 
$600,000 for the initial building of their network. They have already 
had the president of their commission come to Alabama to study our 
outlay and the possible interconnecting through our links that are near 
one another. 

The State of Georgia has recently made $500,000 available for the 
beginning of activities there, and we are anticipating that. We are 
hopeful that we will be able to tie into the State of Louisiana. There 
are channels available in Mississippi and when they are activated 
we will have something across the entire Southeast as a beginning. 
That is entirely possible and feasible. 

Mr. Roserts. Getting back to my question again, could you give 
me the names of the States contained in the southern regional group? 

Mr. Hurusert. They extend from Maryland through Texas. I 
believe there are 16 in all. 

Mr. Roserts. I will be glad for you to supply those for the record. 

(The information requested, when supplied, will be placed in the 
committee files.) 

Mr. Roperts. Now one further question. The bill refers to— 


the acquisition and installation of apparatus necessary for television (including 
closed-circuit television) broadcasting. 
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Now, does this include receiving equipment placed in the schools, 
or only transmitting equipment placed in the stations? 

Mr. Hurisert. Do you mean interpreting the bill? 

Mr. Roserts. What is your opinion of that language? Would 
it simply refer to the transmitting equipment or would it also include 
receiving equipment in the schools? 

Mr. Hurusert. In the parentheses there it says “including closed- 
circuit television,’”’ and it is possible, in my thinking, that that might 
include receiving equipment because the closed circuit is not an open 
broadcast such as we have. I would prefer probably the thinking of 
Dr. Vrisch, who is here today from Hagerstown. He might have an 
interpretation on that that would be helpful. 

Mr. Roserts. I will be glad to ask him the same question. 

Mr. Busu. Would that be a closed circuit into the school? 

Mr. Hurupert. The closed circuit operations such as they have 
at Hagerstown include their whole school system and they are gradu- 
ally building toward that. It can vary. 

Mr. Busu. They can block off each school? 

Mr. Hurupert. Yes. It could vary from 1 or 2 classrooms to a 
whole system. I do not think that it would go beyond that, or you 
would get into the FCC regulations and common-carrier problems. 

Mr. Roserts. Under the present system in Alabama are these 
programs made available to all schools? 

Mr. Hurwpert. In each the school purchases its receiving set and 
puts up its antennas and can take the signal if they are in the coverage 
area. 

Mr. Roserts. There is no blocking out of any school, whether it 
be public or private? 

Mr. Hurwsert. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosperts. It goes to all? 

Mr. Hurvsert. Any school in the State, any home, anyone that 
has a receiving set can tune in on educational television in Alabama. 
That is because we have the VFH channels and most of the citizens 
have VHF receivers. 

Mr. Busx. Who makes up these courses that are sent over the sets 
and received by the schools? Who is responsible for those courses? 

Mr. Hurupert. The Alabama Educational Television Commission 
has appointed a program board. The program board is constituted 
of the presidents of these institutions. There is President Frank Rose, 
of the University of Alabama; Ralph Draughon of Alabama Poly; and 
Dr. Banks, who is superintendent of schools in Birmingham and chair- 
man of the Birmingham Area Educational Television Association. 
Also there is Dr. Howard Phillips, of the Alabama College; and Dr. 
Austin Meadows, State superintendent of education. They have the 
determining power as to interpreting what shall be done and how it 
shall be done in programing. Their staffs within their schools 
actually do the work, but they are responsible. These programs come 
out of legitimate State educational institutions and pass the approval 
of the proper authorities there under the supervision of the heads of 
those institutions. 

Mr. Busu. They are not originated by the teachers in the particular 
schools? 

Mr. Hurupert. At the present time those institutions have just 
completed workshops where they have been training teachers to do 
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this educational instruction, but it has been under the supervision of 
these institutions so that everything is educationally orthodox. 

Mr. Hupvieston. I would like to compliment you upon a very 
splendid presentation that you have made to the committee. I am 
sure that your remarks have added a great deal to the knowledge of 
the committee as to the importance of this legislation and as to the 
potentialities in general of educational television. 

I have just a couple of questions I would like to ask which might 
serve to clarify several matters. 

First,.1 would like to ask what would be the total amount of invest- 
ment necessary in the Alabama television network, as an example, 
before the system would become completely operational, that is, the 
installation of all the equipment necessary and the new channels, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Hurvserr. I assume that you mean to achieve total coverage 
for the State? 

Mr. Huppueston. Total coverage for the State? 

Mr. Hurisert. We have made some preliminary estimates and 
$1 million will not do it. That would complete it in a major way, 
but it would not be sufficient to do as much as we would like to do. 

Mr. Huppieston. You think that it would be something in the 
neighborhood of $1 million to complete the system? 

Mr. Hurusert. Approximately. 

Mr. Hupp.ueston, A little over that? 

Mr. Hurvsert. Yes. 

Mr. Hupp.ieston. As you know, we have two commercial television 
channels in Birmingham, WABT-TV and WBRC-TY. I would like 
to ask you just what kind of cooperation Alabama Educational Tele- 
vision is receiving from these two commercial channels. 

Mr. Hurisert. We have remarkably fine cooperative attitudes 
mutually. WBRC-TV gave the State commission the station that 
we are operating in Birmingham, which would approximate about 
$200,000 if it had to be replaced. They are now endeavoring to take 
us up on a new tower they plan to build which will improve our 
coverage with that one station tremendously. WABT~-TV, which is 
the other commercial station in Birmingham, has recently given us 
equipment which would cost about $10,000 or $11,000 to replace. 
They understand and are most helpful in our efforts and have been 
financially good to us, I would say, and realize we are in educational 
television, we are not in the entertainment business. We could not 
be in the entertainment business if we wanted to be. The costs are 
too great. But we do not want to. We want to tend to our business 
in education and make it interesting and vital. We want no enter- 
tainment as such. 

Mr. Huppueston. I have heard the commercial TV stations ren- 
dered excellent cooperation with your endeavors and with educational 
TV in the State and I am very glad to have your comments about that. 

Mr. Huruserr. Whenever we need outside coverage with mobile 
equipment we find they are not only ready with their equipment, but 
their engineering at no cost at all. Last year we broadcast the Little 
League baseball finals in Alabama, and with the assistance of WBRC- 


TV we were able to do one of the unique broadcasts we had during 
the vear. 
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Mr. Nxau. I will ask a question along the financial side. You say 
you now have approximately $1 million invested. 

Mr. Hurusert. Approximately $1,500,000, I would say. 

Mr. Nea. And your present cost of operation is in the neighbor- 
hood of $400,000? 

Mr. Hurupert. The operation of the stations themselves is about 
$200,000, and the operation of the studios about $200,000, so the legis- 
lature appropriates to the programing agencies separately, but their 
sums amount to approximately that. 

Mr. Nuat. I believe you said the local stations cooperate with you. 
They also transmit some of your educational programs as a part of 
their public service? 

Mr. Hurupert. Yes. Occasionally, they take programs we have 
and broadcast them over their station. They understand that the 
policy of the State commission that anything that the State broad- 
casts belongs to the State and any station within the State can use 
anything that the State commission has for programing. 

Mr. Neau. Well now, you made the statement, | think, that it 
would take approximately $1 million to complete the coverage state- 
wide. 

Mr. HuruBert. Yes. 

Mr. Neau. And if that were done, how much additional cost of 
operation would that entail in addition to what you estimate now at 
$400,000? 

Mr. Huriperr. It would be a technical question, sir. It would 
depend upon the size of the station and how much microwave linking 
would have to be in operation. I would say offhand that it would 
not double the amount because of the staff we have that could be 
spread out over a larger area. 

One of the principal costs in the operation is the engineering staff. 

Mr. Neau. Do you think the greater cost would he in personnel 
for operation rather than in upkeep and replacement of equipment? 

Mr. Hurztgerr. There would be naturally an equal amount of 
upkeep and maintenance and so on with any amount of equipment 
that was added, but the personnel could be divided so that there 
would not be an increase arithmetically. It is such an intangible 
subject that we are getting at. If we put in a low-powered small- 
priced station then the costs would be at a low level, but if we had it 
like we wanted it, it would probably run in addition from $75,000 to 
$100,000. 

Mr. Nuwat. I believe you said that approximately $1 million would 
complete the coverage. You meant that only as the cost of your 
local broadcasting equipment and not to entail the cost of individual 
receiving sets? 

Mr. Hurupert. That is right. I was anticipating only the new 
stations, new telecasting stations and microwave equipment and such. 

Mr. Neau. You have made a very interesting statement. I will 
be pleased to have it. 

Mr. Macpona.p. Did I understand you correctly to say that cur- 
rently in Alabama you are issuing certificates for high-school gradua- 
tion via television? 

Mr. Hurusert. The State department of education offers credit 
toward a high-school certificate for work done on educational tele- 
vision. 
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Mr. Macponaup. What subjects would that include? 

Mr. Hurupert. It would depend upon arrangements through the 
State department of education. This is not widely or generally prac- 
ticed as yet, and it is just being entered into and each case is being 
decided as it comes up. 

Mr. Macponaup. How would the examinations be given? 

Mr. Hurusert. Those examinations are anticipated as being given 
in the local high school wherever the person might be living through 
the State department of education. 

Mr. Macponap. That has not happened yet? 

Mr. Hurupert. We have had some, but it is not a general practice 
as yet. It is a service being made available which we hope will grow. 

Mr. Atcrer. Mr. Hurlbert. I want to compliment you on the 
layout of your statement. You make it easy for us to grasp. Your 
three-point conclusion is certainly sound. 

Among many other interesting points you brought up was the mat- 
ter of the television teacher making each student feel that the teacher 
is talking directly to the student, which is unlike a teacher at the head 
of a class who cannot look at all the students simultaneously, is that 
not correct? 

Mr. Hurvpert. Yes. 

Mr. Auger. There is the illusion that the teacher is talking to the 
student, the specific individual, and all individuals simultaneously. 

Mr. HuruBert. It is not only true but it is a very fascinating fact, 
and to see the children in the classroom actually responding to the 
receiving sets is a rather unusual experience. As you walk into the 
classroom and you hear the teacher on television giving certain in- 
structions and asking certain questions, the children respond to the 
receiving set just as if the teacher were there alive. 

Mr. Atcger. Would you say that this helps children, particularly 
those whose deportment is not good because of nervousness and so 
forth? 

Mr. Hurusert. Well, I would say that television has a powerful 
control of attention, the receiving set. However, you are getting 
into areas of edginess and nervousness which might be physical and 
which might need a diagnosis of some other kind. 

Mr. Auger. I have a couple of small boys who can never sit still, 
but when they are watching TV they sit still. In class they never 
sit still. Is this not a fascinating thought, that maybe the television 
camera could hurry up the education of our youth because it would 
hold their attention in a way that the human teacher standing before 
them cannot? 

Mr. Hurupert. I would say as an educator we have never com- 
pletely challenged pupils at school and they could do a great deal 
more than they ordinarily do. I say this means of assisting teachers 
has the qualities of which you speak. We are not imagining now 
that the teacher is absent. The teacher in the room assists the set 
in doing what it can do, and vice versa, the set assists the teacher. 

Mr. Acer. I appreciate your answers. Alabama obviously can 
give us the benefit of its experience and can give the benefit of its 
experience to the other States that do not have the television advance- 
ment and education. 

Mr. Huruisert. We have bumped our heads in a lot of places and 
we will be glad to afford you the experience so that you might not, 
if you choose to ask us. 
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Mr. Aucer. I am sure that we would like to benefit from your 
experience. Now I will put you on this side of the room for a moment. 
Would you advocate going into this as a new spending program when 
we are running a heavy deficit in Federal spending? 

Mr. Hurusert. I will counter with this, that Alabama probably 
has the lowest per capita income—and if not, approximately so—of 
any State in the Union. In face of the fact that we have that low 
Pe capita income, the legislature which is as alert and able as any 
egislative body in the Nation, saw fit to appropriate money to do 
something they felt was imperative. I am thoroughly convinced that 
the legislature and the Governor of Alabama who instituted this pro- 
gram were inspired with the providential nature of this medium. It 
came at an hour when the teacher shortage was so great and the needs 
were so great in education that Alabama felt that here was a means 
that the poorest State in the Union from some financial points of view 
could catch up with the rest of the Nation. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you not believe as an educator that you could 
take the increased earning capacity of the people who would learn 
through television and find that in income taxes alone the Federal 
Government over a period of years would get this money back many 


fold? 

Mr. Hurveerr. That is the basis upon which we are operating. 
We feel by this means we can actually raise the economic level of the 
State through improved and hastened educational activities. 

Mr, Roserts. Have we not shown in the past that by the money 
we have spent on the handicapped people, taking them off the relief 
rolls and the welfare rolls and making them citizens who earn and 
pay taxes, they have more than paid back what money we have spent 
on them throughout our State? 

Mr. Hurusert. | can speak factually on that point, too. because 
I am a member of the State Committee for the Rehabilitation of the 
Handicapped. We are actually doing that, and this program in 
educational television will move into areas of the nonhandicapped 
from the point of economics. The general population should have 
the benefit that the concentrated wealthy areas enjoy and we feel 
in educational television we can distribute and spread those benefits 
that only the wealthy centers could previously enjoy. 

Mr. AuGer. We know in Congress that if we would economize we 
could more than save the money necessary for this program. We all 
recognize that, but in the event we do not, now putting you in our 
shoes, is this program important and significant enough to raise 
Federal income taxes sufficiently to cover the cost of it, in your 
opinion? 

Mr. Hurvsert. If I were a member of your committee and had 
the responsibility of recommending to the House of Representatives, 
I think that I would be prayerful about it. I think that I would be 
so concerned that we had a medium given us by God to use in this 
hour that if we missed it we might suffer dire consequences because 
we have not used the talents that we have at hand. We know now 
what this is capable of doing. There is no question, and it is a 
matter of financial circumstances in which we find ourselves now— 
what we must do here and what we must do there—but there are 
some things that are “musts.” I firmly feel and am _ convinced 
were I in your place I would give this first priority. Of course, you 
are asking an enthusiast for that opinion. 
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Mr. AuGcer. I again thank you for your answers. I am going to 
assure you that your attitude will do all of us credit in approaching 
the answers to - problem. 

Mr. Ruopes. I did not hear you at the beginning, but does the 
State of Alabama own any of the TV stations? 

Mr. Hurupert. They own all TV stations in the educational 
television network. 

Mr. Ruopes. How many? 

Mr. Hurztspert. Three. They are operating three VHF stations 
all connected by microwave that broadeast simultaneously. 

Mr. Ruopes. Are there any other stations that operate? 

Mr. Hurusert. No, sir. Alabama is the only State in the Nation 
that has a network. We are hoping that will not long be true because 
we hope the other States will soon duplicate. Flor ida is approac hing 
it very rapidly, and I would anticipate within a year’s time Florida 
will have their own network. 

Mr. Ruopes. I want to say that I think there is a lot of merit to 
your suggestions. 

Mr. Huruserr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. I want to thank you. You have made a very valuable 
witness and you have furnished the subcommittee with some extremely 
interesting information. 

In reading your prepared statement I came across this little state- 
ment that I think deserves notice. You say: 

How our society develops toward a greater maturity and the consequent 
impact on the whole world depends not a little upon our use of educational tele- 
vision potentialities. This may be our last chance. 

Some people probably will be like the oldster: “I know you have seen a lot of 
new things take place.”’ 

“Yes, and I was agin every one of them.” 

We thank you very much. 

Mr. Busu. I just want to say this, I certainly appreciaie the infor- 
mation you have given the committee this morning. You are to be 
commended for this great work. If you were not to receive any 
money from Uncle Sam and the Federal Government, would you 
continue to expand your present television educational sysiem in 
Alabama? 

Mr. Hurupert. Yes. 

Mr. Busn. You would complete it eventually? 

Mr. Huruperr. I cannot make that kind of prediction, but we 
would continue the work toward an expanded service. 

Mr. Busx. Would it cost more for another State to install the same 
system that Alabama has? For instance, the State of Texas? Would 
it cost more money in the State of Texas than in Alabama? 

Mr. Huriperr. Yes, I would think so. I imagine covering a State 
like that would probably require eventually $10 million. 

Mr. Aucer. May I observe then in Alaska it would cost more. 

Mr. Huruperr. I do not mean that there would be any over- 
expenditures in a case like that, but you have such a tremendous area 
there to cover. 

Mr. Busu. But there would be a difference from State to Siate. 

Mr. Huriperr. Yes, I would assume so. 

Mr. Neat. | think this gentleman has certainly proved to us that 
where a State or community has the spirit and the pride and the indi- 
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viduality and the ambition to do things regardless of economic situa- 
tions, they are going to do it regardless of whether they get Federal 
aid or not. 

Mr. Hurusert. Thank you, sir. 

Now, I would like to put in another statement following that— 
that it will greatly retard this great progressive movement in America 
for this not to be supported. And I would think we would actually 
throw our educational progress in this channel back years and years 
not to have this stimulation. 

Mr. Busxa. You can make the same statement with regard to nearly 
every piece of legislation that comes before us. 

Mr. Hurvserrt. I would like to recall again it is a matter that | 
feel needs prayerful consideraticn, and I say that in all reverence. 

Mr. Macponatp. Before the next witness is heard, could I have 
permission to insert into the record a statement from the Western 
Massachusetts Broadcasting Council comprised of members represent- 
ing Amherst College, Mount Holyoke, Smith College, and the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts? It is a nonprofit organization which has 
worked since 1953 to establish educational television in western 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Roserts. Without objection it will included in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass., July 14, 1958. 
Congressman ToRBERT MACDONALD, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Western Massachusetts Broadcasting Council comprises Amherst College, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, and University of Massachusetts is nonprofit organiza- 
tion which has worked since 1953 to establish educational television in western 
Massachusetts. In our opinion Magnuson-Udall bill will have most constructive 
and far-reaching effect on the coming of age of ETV in our country. The over- 
riding obstacle both to State agency and private educational institution alike 
has been the enormity of capital investment required for transmitter and studio 
equipment. Many organizations like ours could easily support without public 
subscription and program an educational television station once on the air. 
Thus by helping to eliminate major obstacle in path of those trying to establish 
and expand ETV, passage of Magnuson-Udall bill would, in opinion of this 
council, do more for advancement of ETV in this country than any proposed or 
pending legislation yet introduced in the Congress. Many thanks for your 
sincere interest and encouraging support. 

GILBERT E. Mortna, 
Director, Western Massachusetts Broadcasting Council. 

Mr. Roxserrs. Without objection, there will be included in the 
record at this point a letter from our colleague, Mr. Curtis, of the 
Tenth District of Massachusetts, addressed to the chairman of this 
committee, the Honorable Oren Harris, dated July 14, 1958, which is 
in favor of the bill. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

HovusE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., July 14, 1958. 
Hon. OREN HaARRIs, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CuarrMan: I should appreciate it if I could be recorded as strongly 
in favor of the educational television bill, 8. 2119, which I understand will shortly 
be heard by your committee. 

The district which I represent has had some experience with educational tele- 
vision through the highly successful program of the Lowell Institute Cooperative 
Broadcasting Council, which operates WGBH educational television channel 2 in 
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Cambridge, Mass. As a result of that experience, I firmly believe that educa- 
tional television is and can be of such benefit that the public interest will be well 


served by Government cooperation and aid of such programs as provided for in 
this bill. 


With best wishes. 
Yours sincerely, 
LAURENCE CURTIS. 


Mr. Roserts. The next witness is the Honorable T. A. M. Craven, 
Commissioner of the Federal Communications Commission. 

I realize we are running pretty close to the hour, but we still have 
a number of witnesses. 

Mr. Commissioner, I would like to say to you that I am sorry to 
have kept you waiting so long. We have had a lot of ground to 
cover and some very interesting witnesses. Your statement is short, 
and you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. T. A. M. CRAVEN, MEMBER, FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES B. 
SHERIDAN, ECONOMIST, BROADCAST BUREAU, AND CHARLES 
EFFINGER SMOOT, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Craven. Mr. Chairman, I can either read the statement and 
make myself available for questions, or file it as having been read. 
I realize the time is short and there are other witnesses anxious to 
be heard. 


Mr. Roserts. If you would help the committee that way, we would 
appreciate it. Without objection, we will file the statement. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT or T. A. M. CRAVEN, ON BEHALF OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
ComMISION, REGARDING S. 2119, A BiLt RELATING To EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


My name is T. A. M. Craven and I am a member of the Federal Communications 
Commission. Appearing with me are James B. Sheridan, economist of Broadcast 
Bureau, and Charles Effinger Smoot, Assistant General Counsel. 

The Commission has requested me to present to this committee an expression 
of our views on 8. 2119, a bill which would authorize the appropriation of funds to 
assist the states to establish or improve television broadcasting for educational 
purposes. 

The Commission has submitted comments to the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce with respect to this legislation which indicate that 
the question of appropriating Federal funds to assist States in establishing or 
improving the facilities of educational television stations is primarily a matter of 
fundamental substantive policy for the judgment of Congress. A copy of those 
comments is now offered for your records. The Commission has in the past ex- 
pressed a favorable attitude toward educational television and has made provision 
in its rules for the use of television channels for that purpose. While the Commis- 
sion believes that the public interest will be served by the use of television as an 
educational media, the Commission does not have any special competence as to 
whether or not Federal appropriations should be used to achieve that end. The 
competence of this Commission goes to the allocation of television channels for 
educational broadcasting. 

The Commission in 1952 in the sixth report and order indicated its approval 
of the use of educational television channels and made these channels available 
to educators. 

In its sixth report and order the Commission concluded ‘‘that there is a need 
for noncommercial educational television stations; that because edueational in- 
stitutions require more time to prepare for television than commercial interests, 
a reservation of channels is necessary to insure that such stations come into *xis- 
tence.”’ 

In the same report the Commission said: “It has also been shown that many 
of the educational institutions which are engaged in aural broadcasting are doing 
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an outstanding job in the presentation of high-quality programing, and have been 
getting excellent public response. And most important in this connection, it is 
agreed that the potential of television for education is much greater and more 
readily apparent than that of aural broadcasting, and that the interest of the 
educational community in the field is much greater than it was in aural broad- 
casting. Further, the justification for an educational station should not, in our 
view, turn simply on account of audience size. The public interest will clearly 
be served if these stations are used to contribute significantly to the educational 
process of the nation. The type of programs which have broadcast by educational 
organizations, and those which the record indicates can and would be televised 
by educators, will provide a valuable complement to commercial programing.” 

The Commission further said: ‘‘We do not believe that in order to support our 
decision to reserve channels for noncommercial educational stations it is necessary 
that we be able to find on the basis of the record before us, in the general phase of 
the hearing, that the educational community of the United States has demon- 
strated either collectively or individually that it is financially qualified at this time 
to operate television stations. One of the reasons for having the reservation is 
that the Commission recognizes that it is of the utmost importance to this Nation 
that a reasonable opportunity be afforded educational institutions to use tele- 
vision as a noncommercial educational medium, and that at the same time it will 
generally take the educational community longer to prepare for the operation of 
its own television stations than it would for some commercial broadcasters. This 
approach is exactly the same as that underlying the assignment table as a whole, 
since reservations of commercial charnels have been made in many smaller com- 
munities to insure that they not be foreclosed from ever having television sta- 
tions.”’ 

The Commission foresaw in 1952 that development of educational television 
would take longer than the development of commercial television and thus in its 
nationwide allocation plan of 1952 reserved television channels for educational 
purposes. Since 1952 the Commission has uniformly continued its policy of en- 
couraging educational television by providing educational channels across the 
Nation. 

It may be of interest to the committee that as of April 12 there were a total of 
671 VHF channels of which 85, or 12.7 percent are reserved for noncommercial 
educational purposes; of the 1,519 UHF channels 171, or 11.3 percent are reserved 
for noncommercial educational purposes; of the total of 2,190 VHF and UHF 
channels, 256 are reserved for noncommercial educational purposes. Since 1952, 
when the Sixth Report and Order was issued 9 VHF and 11 UHF channels have 
been added: to those totals, while 4 VHF and 2 UHF channels have been deleted. 
As of April 12, 1958, 85 VHF and 171 UHF channels have been reserved for edu- 
cational television. Also, as of April 12, 1958, 37 of the 85 VHF channels reserved 
for educational purposes had either been granted or had applications pending. 
Of the 171 UHF educational reservations 25 applications had either been granted 
or were pending. Of the 31 authorized VHF stations 24 were on the air and 7 
are not yet on the air. Of the 22 UHF educational stations that have been 
authorized 7! are on the air and 15 are not yet on the air. 

I am happy to have had this opportunity to present the view of the Commission 
with respect to this legislation. Now, both Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Charles 
Effinger Smoot are available for any questions which you may want to address 
to them. Thank you. 


CoMMENTS OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS CommIssION ON §S, 2119, a Brin 
To ExprEpIte THE UTILIZATION OF TELEVISION FACILITIES IN OUR PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES, AND IN ADULT TRAINING PROGRAMS 


S. 2119 would authorize the appropriation of funds to assist the States to 
establish or improve television broadcasting for educational purposes by providing 
for the establishment and improvement of television broadcasting facilities. 

It is noted that the States are required to obtain the prior authorization of the 
Federal Communications Commission before they are enabled to qualify for 
assistance under this act. It is further noted that the Federal Communications 
Commission is authorized to provide such assistance as may be requested by the 
Commissioner of Education in carrying out the provisions of the act. It is noted 





1 Includes station WKAR-TV, East Lansing, Mich., which is cperated noncommercially by Michigan 
State University on a commercial channel. There are presently pending before the Commission 6 appli- 
cations for VHF and 3 applications for UH F educational channels 
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finally that the act does not purport to give the Commissioner of Education any 


control over television broadcasting or to amend any provision of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. 


While the Commission has itself made provision in its rules for the use of 
television channels for educational purposes in the belief that this will serve the 
publie interest, the question of whether Federal funds should be appropriated 
to assist the States in establishing or improving facilities for educational stations 
is primarily one of fundamental substantive policy for the judgment of Congress. 

Adopted March 12, 1958. 

Mr. Roserts. If you care to make any additional statement, you 
may proceed. 

Mr. Craven. I can state, sir, that we do not take a position with 
respect to the bill because we do not have any special competence as 
to whether or not Federal appropriations should be used to achieve 
this end. Our competence goes to the question of allocations of fre- 
quencies and channels for television broadcasting. 

However, the Commission does believe in and is supporting the con- 
cept of television educational broadcasting. 

Mr. Roserts. On page 2, paragraph 3, of your statement you state 
that: 

* * * as of April 12 there were a total of 671 VHF channels of which 85, or 
12.7 percent are reserved for noncommercial educational purposes; of the 1,519 
UHF channels 171, or 11.3 percent are reserved for noncommercial educational 
purposes; of the total of 2,190 VHF and UHF channels, 256 are reserved for non- 
commercial e)ucational purposes. Since 1952, when the Sixth Report and Order 
was issued 9 VHF and 11 UHF channels have been added to those totals, while 
t VHF and 2 UHF channels have been deleted. As of April 12, 1958, 85 VHF 
and 171 UHF channels have been reserved for educational television. Also, as 
of April 12, 1958, 37 of the 85 VHF channels reserved for educational purposes had 
either been granted or had applications pending. Of the 171 UHF educational 
reservations 25 applications had either been granted or were pending. Of the 

1 authorized VHF stations 24 were on the air and 7 are not yet on the air. Of 


the 22 UHF educational stations that have been authorized 7 are on the air and 
15 are not yet on the air. 


Under this bill, as I take it, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion would have the right to say when a new station goes on the air. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Craven. That is correct. 

Mr. Roserts. You undoubtedly have inspected or participated in 
the authorization of the stations which are on the air at the present 
time. How do they compare with the commercial TV stations as to 
standards of TV broadcasting? 

Mr. Craven. We feel that the programs of the educational stations 
are a very valuable complement to commercial broadcasting. 

Mr. Roserts. Are you convinced of their usefulness in the field of 
education? 

Mr. Craven. I personally am. Away back in 1937, as the chair- 
man of a committee of the Natural Resources Board, I predicted that 
television would be a most valuable asset for the promotion of edu- 
cation, and I still believe that. I think it is only in its infancy at the 
moment. I think it will be a growing part of our life. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you think, sir, especially in view of the fact that 
we are admittedly behind in some of the sciences and in mathematics 
and other fields, that this particular medium will serve to bridge that 
gap somewhat? 

Mr. Craven. I think so. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you think it would be of particular benefit in 
this day of shortages of teachers, buildings, and facilities? 
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Mr. Craven. I am not an expert in the field of education. As a 
citizen of this country, I look forward to the day when we can hasten 
and better our method of education, and I think television broad- 
casting is one of the things which will do it. 

Mr. Roserts. You say you are not in education, but of course you 
have had a great deal of experience with television. Do you feel that 
these subjects such as chemistry, physics, mathematics, geometry, and 
some of the basic sciences, can well be taught through the medium of 
television? 

Mr. Craven. I think so. I think it would be a vast improvement 
over some of the present methods. 

Mr. Roserts. I believe that is all I have. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busu. I have no questions. I thoroughly agree with the 
Commissioner that there is a great deal here to take advantage of in 
education for our youngsters. Referring to what our good friend from 
Texas said a while ago about his energetic boys, I happen to have a 
grandson who is full of life and has a lot of energy, but let him get 
before a television set and he is the most quiet individual. He does 
not want anybody to talk. There seems to be something which 
attracts these youngsters if they are interested in the program. Just 
how much they will be interested in educational television programs 
is the question I have had in mind when listening to the testimony this 
morning. Iam sure that is not in your field, but it is something about 
which I am concerned. 

Mr. Craven. I agree with you, sir. I am a television enthusiast, 
and I have great hopes for it in the field of education. 

Mr. Busx. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Craven if he 
could tell us how many UHF educational stations are operating in the 
country. 

Mr. Craven. We have authorized 22 UHF stations. Seven are on 
the air and 15 are not yet on the air. I happen to know about three 
of those which are not on the air. 

Before coming to the Commission, I was a consulting engineer for 
the State of Connecticut. We made some very careful preparation 
with respect to the establishment of those stations there, but they 
haven’t the money yet. 

Mr. Roperts. Thank you very much, Mr. Craven. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, July 16, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 16, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1334, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts (chairman) 
presiding. 
Present: Representative Roberts (acting chairman) and Springer. 
Mr. Roserts. The Subcommittee on Transportation ond Commu- 
nications is meeting again today to hear witnesses with reference to 
three bills: S. 2119, by Senator Magnuson, of Washington, which was 
jointly sponsored, I understand, by Senator Bricker, of Ohio; H. R. 
12177, by Mr. Udall, of Arizona; and H. R. 13297, by Mr. Boggs, of 
Louisiana. 
All of these bills seek to expedite and expand the use of educational 
television facilities. 
Our first witness today is Mr. Leonard H. Marks, Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. You may proceed with your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD H. MARKS, COUNSEL, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTERS 


Mr. Marks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If the committee please, I am the counsel for the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, which is an organization made up 
of school systems, colleges and universities, and other organizations 
interested in radio and television. They have been pioneers in the 
field of educational television and have been instrumental in develop- 
ing techniques for the broadcasting of programs to the public by 
means of broadcast facilities in the very high frequency and ultra 
high frequency, and have also assisted in the development of the 
techniques for closed-circuit television which utilizes the technical 
facilities to present the programs in various schools, as you will hear 
from a subsequent witness. 

Now, we were invited to appear before the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, and a number of witnesses from 
various colleges and universities throughout the United States did 
appear and commented upon certain rs of S. 2119 when it was 
before that committee. As a result of the testimony that was offered 
before the Senate, S. 2119 was amended and, in the form in which it 
passed, the principal change appears in section 2, paragraph (b) (2). 

Now, you have before you, as the chairman has just indicated, 
three different bills, the principal differences between them being in 
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section 2, paragraph (b) (2). And I would like at this time to point 
out the differences and make the observation as to what would be 
most practical from the standpoint of educational television. 

Mr. Sprincer. Are you talking about S. 2119? 

Mr. Marks. I am talking about all three now, Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Sprineer. All right. 

Mr. Marks. If you will note, S. 2119, (b) (2), provides that the 
operation of the facilities will be under ‘the control of, (a) a State 

agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of 
public elementary and secondary schools; (6) a nonprofit foundation, 
corporation or association organized primarily to engage in or en- 
courage educational television broadcasting; and (c) a ‘duly consti- 
tuted State educational television commission; or (d) a State-controlled 
college or university. 

Now, that differs from H. R. 12177 which has under (b) (2) 
That the operation of such facilities would be under the controi of the State 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

You can see that H. R. 12177 is less specific. The reason that 
S. 2119 was broadened was to accommodate a number of organiza- 
tions throughout the United States which have been formed to take 
care of educational television projects. There are nonprofit founda- 
tions that comprise the leading organizations of the community 
interested in educational development. There are some educational 
television stations under a State educational State television com- 
mission. There are others under a college or university, and there 
are some directly responsible to the elementary and secondary school 
heads. 

Now, we feel that the broader language of S. 2119 is preferable 
since it meets the needs of communities that in some cases would not 
be able to qualify under the more restrictive language or the less 
specific language of H. R. 12177. 

I would like io point in passing that H. R. 13297, Mr. Boggs’ bill, 
has the same language as S. 2119, so either H. R. 13297 or 5S. 2119 
would satisfy the purposes of existing organizations. 

Now, yesterday the chairman asked a question as to whether these 
bills would permit the purchase of receivers, and I believe that is a 
very important subject that should be covered. Frankly, the ques- 
tion had not been raised before in the consideration of this legislation, 
and I believe that there should be added to the bill specific Tanguage 
limiting the appropriation to the purchase of transmitting equipment. 

Now, that can be done in section 4 of S. 2119, or the comparable 
section in H. R. 13297. Specifically seciion 4 of S. 2119 says “‘As used 
in this Act, the term ‘establishing or improving television broadcasting 
facilities’ means the acquisition and installation of apparatus neces- 
sary for television (including closed circuit television) broadcasting or 
the improvement of television broadcasting,” and then ii goes on. 

I suggest that there be added to section 4 the word ‘‘transmitting”’ 
so that the seciion as I recommend now would read: 


As used in this Act, the term ‘‘establishing or improving television broadcasting 
means the acquisition and installation of transmitting apparatus. 

The word “‘transmitting’’ would be inserted there and would be 
restrictive. It would not provide for the purchase of receivers that 
would be necessary to receive these programs, but the term “‘trans- 


facilities” 
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mitting’”’ is broad enough to include the transmitter, the power and 
antenna, the microwave relay facilities, the studio cameras, the film 
chains that are necessary to send the program out, and that was the 
intention, I believe, of those who participated in the earlier consider- 
ation of this legislation. I think it would be a very valuable change 
to add that word so that the intention was clear. 

Mr. Roserts. May I ask you, Mr. Marks, also if you think it 
might be wise to amend the title of the act where we say ‘““l’o expedite 
the utilization of television facilities,” if we might not amend that to 
say “To expedite the utilization of transmitting television facilities.”’ 

Mr. Marks. I think that would be a worthwhile change and one 
consistent with what I have just suggested. 

Mr. Roserts. Also in the enacting clause, probably to carry it for- 
ward there, where we say to establish or improve television broad- 
casting, to insert ‘“‘transmitting’’ there, prior to the word ‘“‘television.”’ 

Mr. Marks. Yes. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Marks, would that—oh, I see it. You have 
the words “including closed television circuit.’’ That is all right. 

Mr. Marks. Yes sir. And the same restriction would apply for 
closed television. And these moneys would not be used for the 
purpose of receiving equipment. 

Now, I would like to point out that there was no opposition to this 
legislation before the Senate. It passed unanimously. It was on 
unanimous recommendation of the Senate State and Foreign Com- 
merece Committee. It was considered on the floor and there was no 
opposition there, and again it was passed unanimously. To the best 
of my knowledge, members of this committee, there has been no wit- 
ness scheduled to appear who has any opposition to this legislation. 
You have heard from the proponents of the bill and you will hear 
additional testimony this morning to supplement it, but there is no 
one who feels that there are deficiencies or objections to the legislation 
proposed. 

Now, at this time I would like to ask that you receive into evidence 
a statement of Frank A. Rose, president of the University of Alabama, 
who is unable to be present, and I have his written statement which I 
have given to the committee clerk for distribution. I ask that it be 
received in the record. 

Mr. Roserrs. Without objection it will be so received. 

(The prepared statement of Frank A. Rose is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. Ross, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, 
Re Hous or REPRESENTATIVES Briu 12177 


The University of Alabama record of ownership and use of the broadcasting 
mediums dates back to 1929. At the present time, the university owns one-third 
interest in the physical transmitting plant of radio station WAPI in Birmingham; 
owns and operates the noncommercial, educational FM radio station, WUOA, 
on the university campus; produces from 2 to 10 radio programs weekly for state- 
wide distribution through networks of from 2 to 40 commercial stations in Alabama- 
bama; and is now making plans to activate a second FM station in one of the 
major population centers of the State. 

Nearly 20 years ago the university established a department of radio, now the 
department of radio and television, for instruction in all phases of broadcasting, 
and installed one of the first campus-wired radio stations in the United States as 
a laboratory for the training of radio students. Today the department of radio 
and television offers a major toward the bachelors and the masters degrees. 
It has also installed and operates television studios exclusively for training in 
television broadcasting. 
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From the earliest days of television the university has been interested in and 
active in the support of its use as a tool of education. The dean of the extension 
division and the director of the broadcasting services of the university were presi- 
dents of their respective national organizations just prior to and at the time of 
the reservation of television channels for education. They and other university 
representatives spent much time and effort in the promotion of television on the 
National and State levels. 

Today the university owns and operates, in addition to the television training 
facilities mentioned above, two studios for the production and distribution of 
television programs. With a full-time staff of 9 people and a part-time staff of 
25 paid student assistants, the university produced last year 20 hours a week of 
live television programs and made available 10 hours of programs on films for 
distribution to the State through the facilities of the Alabama Educational Tele- 
vision Network. 

Though on a limited basis, experiments in closed-circuit television teaching have 
been conducted on the campus for the past 2 years. We have been able to connect 
only 6 classrooms by coaxial cable for these experiments. 

This long history of the use of the broadcasting media is evidence of our belief 
at the University of Alabama in the value of radio and television as devices for 
both formal and informal education. Because of this belief I am pleased to have 
this invitation and opportunity to join in the support of H. R. 12177, the biil before 
this committee. Because of this belief I would urge serious consideration of the 
bill by the committee. 

The University of Alabama, now over 125 years old, functions under a three- 
fold interpretation of its purposes: Instruction, research, and service. The in- 
struction units include the main campus, a medical college, a dental college, and 
community or extension centers in six cities of the State. The research functions 
are spread throughout the institution. The service functions are carried on 
through correspondence study, club and library services, conferences and short 
courses for professional and other special interest groups, consultation and guid- 
ance services to the schools of the State, publications and press, films and other 
audiovisual materials, and broadcasting—both radio and television. The object 
of these services is the extension of the resources of the university in as large 
degree as possible to the people of the State for their personal, cultural, educa- 
tional, social, and economic betterment. In the implementation of this objective 
of service, we consider television one of our most valuable tools. We know that 
it is next most effective, in working with people, to the actual personal or indi- 
vidual contact. Television most closely approximates the face to face relationship. 

From the studios which we own, maintain, and operate on the main campus, 
regular college courses for credit or noncredit are made available to all interested 
citizens of the State. Many series of informal adult programs and credit and 
noncredit enrichment courses for the elementary and secondary schools of the 
State are also produced. All of these programs are distributed through the three- 
station Alabama Educational Television Network. By kinescope recording and 
direct pickup university telecasts are available to commercial stations in the 
State and to noncommercial education stations in other States. 

The programs which the university provides for the schools of the State are 
designed to make available instruction in those subject areas in which there is a 
shortage, if not a complete lack, of trained teachers. These include foreign 
languages, art, music, mathematics, and the fundamental sciences. Using out- 
standing faculty talent, enrichment television lessons in literature, history, 
science, music, and other subjects are directed to the young people of the State, 
both in school and out of school, to complement and supplement the work of the 
teachers. These materials are planned and developed through the cooperation 
of the classroom teachers and we are told that they are valuable contributions 
to the instruction of the youth of the State. This is especially true in the smaller, 
less well-supported schools. 

Both credit and noncredit refresher courses are provided for the teachers of the 
State through television as a device for helping them to improve the quality of 
their teaching and to upgrade their certification. Approximately 50 percent of 
the television programing is designed for an adult population and covers a wide 
range of subject materials on both a credit and noncredit basis. Several hundred 
Alabama citizens have completed college credit courses which may be applied 
toward a degree at the university or transferred to another institution of their 
choice. Thousands of letters from viewers testify to the value and interest to 
them of informal programs on world and national affairs, spelling, home economics, 
music, languages, literature, plant and animal life, and many other subjects. 
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These letters come from the rural and urban areas of the State and from Georgia, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Florida, and South Carolina. 

Television programs from Alabama Polytechnic Institute and from the Greater 
Birmingham Area Educational Television Association in these and additional 
subject areas and for these and other age groups add to the resources for the better- 
ment of the people of the State through this cooperative television network. 
The three program production centers, though each is autonomous in program 
planning, production, and control, and the State TV commission, cooperate to the 
fullest to guarantee a well-rounded offering without duplication and with as much 
variety and range as possible in order to fill the greatest number of needs of the 
greatest number of people in the State. 

If this recital of the extent and scope of use by the University of Alabama of the 
broadcasting mediums, appears lengthy, it is because that use is extensive and 
our belief in the effectiveness of the mediums very strong. 

The facilities for broadcasting which are owned and operated by the University 
of Alabama are larger in number and in excellence than those of many other insti- 
tutions in the country, but our need and use are perhaps greater and our reliance 
upon them in our objective of service greater. It is true, however, that our hopes 
for expanding service through television will require additional facilities—facilities 
for which no funds are available. The passage of this bill would make possible 
equipment for expanding the scope and area of television programing, a more 
effective quality of programing, service to additional groups and individuals in 
the State, and expansion of research and experimentation in the use of the medium 
for education on all levels. 

Specifically, funds are needed for additional and improved studio production 
and recording facilities and for equipment which would make possible going outside 
the studios to the campus and to all parts of the State for rich program resource 
materials, not now available. Funds are needed for extending the closed circuit 
instructional and broadcasting facilities which have been installed by the insti- 
tution to only a small section of the campus. 

I am a member of the program board of the Alabama Educational Television 
Commission, the formally created agency responsible for determination of the 
program for the network. Through this connection and through the close 
working relationship which exists between the television production centers at 
the university, at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and at the Greater Birmingham 
Area Educational Television Association, I am aware of the need for additional 
technical facilities at both of those studios also. 

Although I do not speak for the State educational television commission, the 
agency responsible for operation of the technical facility of the network, the 
university is vitally interested in increasing the coverage of the State through 
improvement and expansion of the broadcasting facilities. We would support 
most heartily requests for funds for improving and expanding the program pro- 
duction facilities and for improving and expanding the distribution or broad- 
casting facilities. 

Funds which would be made available under the proposed bill would make 
possible a greatly enriched and more effective television program for the people 
of the State and would make those programs available to a larger percentage of 
the population. The passage of this bill and the funds which would be made 
available through it would assist the University in performing its teaching, 
research, and service functions. 

I would hope that the committee and the Congress may give this bill their 
favorable consideration. 





Mr. Marks. You heard yesterday extensively about the work of 
the University of Alabama and Dr. Rose’s statement supplements 
that which was given yesterday. 

I have also and ask that it be received in the record a statement of 
the Detroit Educational Television Foundation, by Mr. Franklin 
Bouwsma. Mr. Bouwsma is in the room and is available for testi- 
mony if the committee wants to hear him. However, we feel that the 
testimony that he has to offer will have been covered by the other 
witnesses, and unless the committee has questions, we prefer that his 
statement be included in the record at this time. 

Mr. Roserts. Without objection the statement of Mr. Bouwsma 
will be received and will be included in the record. 
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(The prepared statement of Mr. Franklin Bouwsma is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE Detroit EpUCATIONAL TELEVISION FOUNDATION 


My name is Franklin Bouwsma. I am the executive secretary of the Detroit 
Educational Television Foundation which has its offices at 749 Free Press Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. The purpose of the DETF is to own and operate educational 
television station WTVS, channel 56 in Detroit. We have operated this UHF 
channel in Detroit since October 1955. 

The DETF is governed by a board of trustees composed of civic leaders of the 
Detroit metropolitan area. These leaders include Mayor Louis Miriani, honorary 
chairman, C. Allen Harlan, president, James Cope, vice president, Mrs. Gerard 
Slattery, Mrs. Bernard J. Becker, Walker L. Cisler, John C. Dancy, William M. 
Day, John B. Ford, Jr., Allen W. Merrell, and Nate 8. Shapero. 

Member institutions which program on this station are: Cranbrook Academy 
of Art, Cranbrook Institute of Science, Detroit Historical Museum, Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit Public Library, Detroit 
public schools, Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield 
Village, Lutheran schools of Michigan, Marygrove College, Merey College, Merrill- 
Palmer School, parochial schools of Detroit, public schools near Detroit, Univer- 
sity of Detroit, Wayne County Board of Education, and Wayne State University. 

Since 1955, when we came on the air with 30 hours of programing per week, 
we have grown to our present 65 hours of programing per week, 40 of which are 
local live programs. This growth is in spite of the fact that we are the only UHF 
station in a four-VHF station area. This point is very significant. We are 
visible proof that UHF educational television stations cannot only survive, but 
can grow. At the present time we are the largest local live programing television 
station in the State of Michigan, and by quite a substantial margin. 

In 1957-58 we had many special educational projects on the air. These proj- 
ects included: the complete freshman year of the University of Detroit for college 
credit, the large class in-school viewing study of the Detroit public schools, and 
the training of the general practitioner by medical specialists. We are proud to 
report that all of these projects are receiving favorable responses. 

Forty-two programs will be produced each week by the Detroit public schools 
on channel 56 during the 1958-59 school year. These programs can be divided 
into direct teaching programs and programs designed to supplement and enrich 
the curriculum. The direct teaching programs will be 3d and 4th grade Spanish, 
5th and 8th grade science, 9th grade world history, 11th grade American literature. 
The enrichment programs will be presented by the vocational education, art edu- 
cation, health education, safety education, school libraries, social studies, inter- 
American and world affairs, and radio-TV education departments. Of special 
interest to the teachers are The Superintendent Reports, the biweekly reports on 
the school board meetings given by Superintendent Samuel M. Brownell, and 
Memo to the Teacher, the series which informs teachers about the latest tech- 
niques and developments in their fields. 

The Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village program, Window to the 
Past, which makes American history come to life for grade-school children, will 
again be presented. 

More than 20 suburban school systems will band together to present the 
natural science series, Discov’ » at the Brookfield Zoo, for in-school viewing. 

Late afternoon and evening -cedit courses will be presented on channel 56 by 
the University of Detroit. These will be Spanish I, freshman English, economics, 
mathematics, sophomore history, and English. The University of Detroit will 
also produce several adult education series of a less formal nature. 

The Detroit Historical Museum will present programs about Michigan’s 
heritage; the Detroit Public Library plans a series of teen-age panel programs; 
the Merrill-Palmer School’s series will concern family living; the Detroit Institute 
of Technology’s series will treat use of psychology to solve everyday problems. 

To increase office workers’ stenographic skills Wayne State University will 
offer a credit course in shorthand. The medical education series for the general 
practitioner will continue for the third year under the cooperation of the College 
of Medicine of Wayne State University and the Wayne County Medical Society. 
Wayne State University will also present general adult education programs about 
geography, music, current affairs, controversial issues, and the teaching of 
English to the large foreign-born Detroit population. 

We intend to develop other educational television projects to fit certain com- 
munity needs that have asserted themselves in the past few months. We hope 
to present a series in scientific Russian, to train the many scientists and engineers 
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so they can translate Russian research. We are planning television seminars in 
research to cover such fields as electronic engineering, automotive engineering, 
chemical engineering, rocket research, metallurgy, and others. This project has 
a threefold purpose: to give an opportunity to scientists and engineers to ex- 
change research information in this most rapid means of audiovisual communica- 
tion, to bring science teachers and professors up to date on what research is being 
studie d (some estimate they are falling behind 3 years to 1), and to show the young 
people what worlds are still left to conquer, and hopefully to stimulate them to 
emulate the skilled specialists they see before them. We do not propose to drop 
any of our present programs in the liberal arts field, however, but feel that by 
adding this scientific programing we will present a properly balanced educational 
structure to our viewers. 

We intend to enter the field of industrial education on television, hoping to 
relieve the problems of possible job dislocation due to automation processes. The 
problem seems to be one of specialized educational information to large groups in 
the Detroit area and we feel we can make a contribution by television. 

We have already started programing for the gifted child in an experiment 
which would permit the student in high school to take the college credit courses 
by television and when he matriculates into college he would receive these hours 
of credit. This would not take the student away from his regular classes and 
classmates. We intend to develop other projects for these gifted children. 

These programs and projects have been pointed out to show you the importance 
of bill H. R. 12177. If this bill is passed, it would be possible for the State of 
Michigan to equip 11 television channels presently reserved for educational 
television. These reserved channels not on the air are: Alpena, channel 11; Ann 
Arbor, channel 26; Bay City, channel 73; Escanaba, channel 49; Flint, channel 22; 
Grand Rapids, channel 17; Houghton, channel 25; Kalamazoo, channel 74; 
Marquette, channel 35; Sault Ste. Marie, channel 34; and Traverse City, channel 
26. If these stations get on the air, the whole State will be covered and every 
community will receive the educational services we are presently performing in 
Detroit. 

One of the prime uses of this bill is to develop educational stations for smaller 
communities and rural areas. Most of the present educational television stations 
are located in large urban areas or at large State universities. It is natural that 
these centers developed first, for funds were more readily available. 

The next step in educational television is to use this medium to supplement 
instruction in rural schools and in small colleges located in the outlying districts of 
each State. Also the results of the Chicago Junior College courses on television 
and our success with the University of Detroit complete freshman year on the air, 
point the way toward assisting junior colleges throughout the State. 

Certainly every high school in the State of Michigan should have access to the 
famous physics series, and the only practical way to do it is by a State television 
network. The Detroit area needs this physics course for its adults who have not 
had the excellent physics courses of the Detroit public and parochial schools. 
But in the rural areas of the State, because of the lack of teachers and laboratories, 
the television course might be the only physics instruction for thousands of 
students. 

According to a survey made by the American Institute of Physics of 490 of 
the 536 American colleges and universities offering a 4-year undergraduate major 
in physies, ‘688 physicists with doctor of philosophy degrees are needed to meet 
teacher shortages. However, only 444 doctor of philospohy physicists graduated 
last year, and more than half of these took research jobs in industry or govern- 
ment, rather than in teaching. 

“Although the colleges and universities had the money to hire 403 new teach- 
ing physicists this year, only 254 could be found.” 

Dr. William C. Kelly’s survey also showed 21 percent of the reporting colleges 
and universities have had to cancel physics classes becauee of lack of staff. 

Surely, if educational television networks could be established in each State, 
and the physics course could be made available to many thousands of high-school 
students, there would be a greater number of students entering college who 
might be interested in a career in teaching physics. 

The physics course would also serve as a supplement to present courses taught 
in schools, and would be the best practical method to implement teaching train- 
ing on the job and in teachers colleges. 

This course on television could be used as a catalyst for projects for the gifted 
children in junior high school, and for remedial instruction for high-school students 
having difficulty in their regular classes. 
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The programs on the air would be seen by the parents at home, and the edu- 
cation of the student could become a family learning project. This is a unique 
feature of television education, and families who are studying together in Detroit 
have hailed family study as a new and exciting field in educational television. 

These are some examples of the uses of 1 series of programs in 1 State When 
you consider that, each week, there are 1,000 programs on the 32 educational 
television stations you can see the importance of this bill to the United States. 

Mr. Marks. That concludes my presentation, sir. 

Mr. Rosertrs. Thank you, Mr. Marks. I think your presentation 
is brief, but certainly covers the ground, and I appreciate your con- 
sideration before the committee. I just have 1 or 2 very brief ques- 
tions. Now, would a private-university station come under S. 2119 or 
H. R. 13297? 

Mr. Marks. It would not, sir, unless it organized a foundation as 
covered by section 2, paragraph (b) (2), or unless it was a part of the 
State educational system. There are many private universities, I am 
informed, that have a distinct place in the State educational system 
and are accredited as such. But a private institution without any 
identification in the State system or unless it formed a foundation 
would not qualify. 

Mr. Roserts. In other words, unless they organized a nonprofit 
educational corporation. 

Mr. Marks. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Of course, that is, unless State laws permitted that, 
they would not be able to qualify. 

Mr. Marks. Right. 

Mr. SprincGer. Pursuant to that, may I ask, would there be any 
reason why this should not be amended to provide any incorporated 
college or university in D? 

Mr. Marks. It could be done. 

Mr. Sprincer. There is no legal bar to that. 

Mr. Marks. There would probably be no legal prohibition. In 
fact, there was at one time consideration given to the possibility of 
providing that tliese moneys would be available to anybody that held 
a noncommercial educational permit from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Mr. Springer. Could you tell me whether there are, or how many 
there are, private colleges and universities that have such a program 
as this? 

Mr. Marks. I would have to check, and I would like to insert 
that for the record. At the moment, I know of only one. 

Mr. Sprincer. Which is what? 

Mr. Marks. The University of Houston, and it is a State junior 
college and could qualify under this bill as such 

Mr. Sprincer. It is a State junior college. 

Mr. Marks. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. In effect, would it not be a private college? 

Mr. Marks. It is a private college, but it is part of the State 
educational system and is accredited as a junior college. 

Mr. SprincGer. I see. 

Mr. Scuenxen. We had a budget of $981,000 last year from the 
State of Texas as the junior college. 

Mr. Springer. Let me ask you this. Would there be any objection 
on your part, as counsel of the Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, to such an amendment? 
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Mr. Marks. Congressman Springer, that raises some policy ques- 
tions because, as you know, there are a lot of small colleges organized 
for specific purposes, like the college of chiropracty, or other colleges 
that have a very limited purpose. 

Mr. Sprincer. Suppose we did it with any college that had a school 
of liberal arts and sciences? 

Mr. Marks. There would certainly be no objection because it 
would have to be approved by the State organizations. This money 
is a grant to the State, and, if it met the requirements of the State, it 
would certainly be possible to do so. 

Mr. Sprincer. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Marks. Would 
you want to limit this to those who have a permit, educational permit, 
from the FCC? 

Mr. Marks. Yes. That would be fine. 

Mr. Springer. We would certainly want to do that first of all, 
without question. 

Mr. Marks. Yes. Absolutely. 

Mr. Sprincer. Even if you included private colleges. 

Mr. Marks. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Marks, one more question. Do you have any comments 
on the adverse report from the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare? 

Mr. Marks. I would like to say this, sir. As has been pointed 
out in previous consideration before the Senate and before this com- 
mittee, the Health, Education, and Welfare Department is not leading 
the van for what I regard and other witnesses regard as one of the 
foremost developments in our lifetime in the field of education. 

Now, I don’t know what considerations entered into their discus- 
sions, and I am not in a position, therefore, to evaluate the arguments 
that they may have considered. However, from the statements that 
they have offered before the Senate and to this committee, I fail to 
see why, as a matter of policy, the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department isn’t ahead of everybody else, instead of behind those 
who are pioneering educational television. 

I think it is also significant that there have been a number of foun- 
dations who have felt that this was a most significant development in 
the field of education and have poured tremendous amounts of money 
in to stimulate the development of educational television stations. 
The Ford Foundation has been noteworthy in putting money into 
all forms of educational television—programing, closed-circuit tele- 
vision, and on-the-air television—and its money is, unfortunately, 
limited, and they do not have enough to provide the developmental 
funds that are needed in the 48 States, Alaska, and Hawaii. And I 
feel, and members of the NAEB feel, that the intiative taken by the 
United States Government will provide the incentive for States that 
have lagged behind, and we therefore feel that this legislation is 
constructive and would represent a very significant step forward. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, from reading the report before us, it seemed 
to me that they took the position that if States wanted to do this, at 
least 8 of them have made a start, and eventually everybody will get 
coverage if we just leave the States alone. It seemed to me that that 
was pretty much the attitude. : 
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Mr. Marks. Well, I would like to answer that. I think that that 
is an erroneous impression and I would like to dispute that state- 
ment as a matter of fact. You will hear today from a witness from 
Tennessee. Now, in the city of Memphis they have pioneered with 
one of the stations, but it has been a very difficult matter to raise the 
money to get the necessary funds for improvement of facilities, and 
it has not been possible in other parts of the State of Tennessee. 
Alabama happens to be an unusual State. You heard yesterday from 
Mr. Hurlbert. 

Mr. Roserts. | want to be sure the reporter gets that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Marks. Very wealthy States such as New York have not taken 
this step forward because they are concerned with other budgetary 
factors and they have other problems presumably in the field of educa- 
tion, but everywhere educators have informed me that if this initial 
money is forthcoming from the Federal Government, it will be the 
incentive for the State legislatures to go ahead and provide additional 
funds for the operation of these facilities. ‘Somebody has to take the 
lead and I hope that this committee will be that agency. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, actually I think yesterday we had a very 
interesting statement from Mr. Udall, who was a long-time member 
of the Educational Committee, in which he more or less said in his 
opinion it would be rather ironical for this legislation to come from 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee and he thought 
perhaps it might be the most significant contribution in the field of 
education. I am sure he was thinking at that time of the scholarship 
bill which will probably be before us before the end of the session. 

Mr. Marks. Well, yesterday we also had some references as to 
whether the United States Government can afford this money. 
I would like to respond by saying that we can’t afford not to do it. 
It isn’t a question of any luxury project. This money will deal with 
the most vital force that we have to contend with today, the education 
of our young people and the education of adults—$50 million, as 
Senator Magnuson said in the Senate hearing, represents the cost of 
one submarine or a battleship, and it is a slight cost compared to the 
stakes involved in the education of our pe ople. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you, Mr. Marks. We appreciate your 
appearance very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Frank Schooley, president of the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters. I believe Mr. Schooley 
comes from the University of Illinois and is certainly ably represented 
here in the House and on this committee by Mr. Springer, and | 
appreciate very much having you here. I am sure you will be in good 
hands with Mr. Springer. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Chairman, | would like to say this, if I might. 
Mr. Schooley has been a pioneer in this field as well as in the whole 
subject of education and communications. He has been a long time 
director, of course, of the University of Illinois radio station, WILL, 
and later on, of course, had under his jurisdiction the television station 
at the University of Illinois and, of course, the communications. 

In addition to being a pioneer he is, I may say, an expert in this field 
and, of course, now holding the job of president of his organization. 
I think it shows in what high esteem he is held by his colleagues in this 
field. 


Mr. Roserts. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK SCHOOLEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTERS 


Mr. Scuootey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate this 
opportunity of appearing before you this morning. I might say that 
for the record Mr. Springer has already contributed to educational 
television because many times he has given of his time and counsel 
and of his programing ability in our station at the University of Tli- 
nois, and we have always appreciated his help in educational broad- 
casting. 

If I may, I would like to identify myself further because I believe 
that it will be helpful to you on the committee. I have been in educa- 
tional broadcasting since 1929 as director of broadcasting at the 
university. I am manager of WILL, a standard station that was first 
licensed in April 1922; of WILL-FM, which is the first licensed uni- 
versity noncommercial educational FM station in the United States. 
We went on the air in September of 1941. I am also manager of 
WILL-TYV, channel 12, the university station which went on the air 
August 1, 1955. 

I might add that 1 am an associate professor of journalism and com- 
munications in the university’s college of journalism and communi- 
cations, and as Mr. Springer said, | am presently the president of the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters, a position which 
I hold for the fifth time in the history of the association now in its 
34th year. 

I should like to mention that the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters is the only active professional association in- 
terested exclusively in the use of radio and television for educational 
purposes. Its membership, for example, includes more than 75 per- 
cent of sll noncommercial educational radio and television stations. 
This is a much higher percentage of station membership in our asso- 
ciation than that of the commercial stations in their own trade 
association. 

Our stations represent universities and colleges, public and pa- 
rochial schools, noncommercial municipally operated stations, and 
the community type noncommercial educational television stations. 

As an educational broadcaster, I believe that television should be 
used to improve the quality of education and to make available to 
more people, students, if you please, instruction of good teachers. | 
think it is important to both expand our educational opportunities on 
all levels and to maintain and improve the educational processes. | 
think that educational television can help in both directions. I do 
not think that television can provide answers to all problems facing 
education today, but I do think that educational television can help 
solve some of the problems. 

In my mind the educated person is one with an open mind, one with 
an inquiring mind. And television can open up the minds of the 
interested and of the uninterested. It can provide help in educating 
the person with the inquiring mind. As I have indicated, television 
isn’t an only answer but it is an important aid if we will but use it, if 
we will but make it available to the educator. 

There are many examples of the use of television already utilized 
in our educational system. What person can fail to recognize the 
importance of television in raising the literacy in the Memphis area, 
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of the aid in education of the whole State of Alabama, of aiding and 
teaching at Pennsylvania State University, and of the firing of the 
imagination not only of the teachers and pupils in the Washington 
county schools at Hagerstown, Md., but of the entire citizenry of that 
community. 

At the University of Illinois we are interested in closed circuit tele- 
vision as well as broadcast television. During the coming school year 
we will be using WILL-TV for instructional purposes on the university 
level and we will also be operating a closed circuit unit as well. For 
example, at the university we used television this past year to aid the 
students in beginning French. Instruction by television was used to 
aid the students in improving grammar. In all cases during the 
spring semester where instruction by television was available to the 
students, grades ran somewhat higher than those in the fall semester 
when instruction by television was not available. Also, the course 
was enriched by 40 pages of additional reading used in the additional 
time that was made available because of the use of television. 

This fall we will be using television to aid in the instruction in 
sociology, in speech, and in theoretical and applied mechanics. 

During these summer months, in cooperation with the noncom- 
mercial educational television station, the community station in 
Chicago, the university is presenting two courses, one in mathematics 
and one in rhetoric, as refresher courses for high-school graduates 
who are planning to attend some college or university. Two weeks 
before these two programs series went on the air, there were more 
than 700 paid applications for students to take this course within 
the Chicago area. 

Well, gentlemen, what has been started has not been finished. We 
have started up the mountain. We are a long way from the peak. 
This apparently is so with life often. But the Congress can help a 
long way toward reaching the goal at the top. This committee can 
aid tremendously. 

Therefore, I urge you to report out to the House with a “Do” 
recommendation, ‘‘Do pass” recommendation, either Senate bill 2119 
or House bill 13297. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much, Mr. Schooley. I appreciate 
your appearance. I am sure Mr. Springer does. 

I have no questions other than to say that I certainly think your 
statement is very well presented and will prove to be of lots of value 
to the committee. 

Mr. Springer? 

Mr. Sprincer. I would like to ask this question. Just take the 
University of Illinois as an example. Has your appropriation been 
inadequate to carry on this program from the State? 

Mr. Scuootey. To date they have been. 

Mr. Springer. It has been. Approximately now how much do we 
have invest in WILL-TV, roughly? 

Mr. Scuootey. Approximately in capital equipment and expendi- 
tures today, a half million dollars. 

Mr. Springer. And roughly how much would it take to do this job 
at the university? 

Mr. ScHoo.ey. Well, the annual operating expense should probably 
be doubled, which would put it in the neighborhood of $225,000. It 
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would take about an equal amount to improve, an equal amount of 
expenditure for capital equipment. 

Mr. Sprincer. Take about another half million for capital equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Scnootry. That is right. No, another quarter of a million for 
capital equipment, to move it to Allerton Park to raise the height and 
increase the power of the transmitter so we would serve more people 
in central Illinois. 

Mr. Sprincer. And then how much would that improve your out- 
lay per year, roughly? Personnel and other expenses, roughly? 

Mr. ScnHootey. This can be increased-—our current operating 
budget is $135,000 a year. If this were doubled, then we could pro- 
gram more. What is important is that we need the capital expendi- 
ture in order to serve more people within this area which we should 
be ser a 

Mr. Springer. Approximately how many people are you serving 
now? 

Mr. Scuootey. There are only about 300,000 in the general area 
which we are serving now, and this is too small a part of the State. 

Mr. Sprincer. How much would you seek to serve with this 
expansion? 

Mr. Scuoouey. In the neighborhood of a million people. 

Mr. Springer. A million people. Approximately what would be 
the radius of your A service circuits? 

Mr. Scnoo.iery. Our A service now is approximately 35 miles and 
we would hope it would get nearer to 80 or 90 miles. 

Mr. Sprincer. Roughly the distance of Springfield. 

Mr. Scuoo.tey. That is right. It would take in Springfield and 
Kankakee, Wilmington. 

Mr. Sprincer. The northwest. 

Mr. Scuoouey. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roserts. Let me ask just one question. I notice that in the 
report from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
this is from the Senate report—a statement is made as follows: 

We have no information indicating that a Federal program such as this bill 
wo''ld provide is necessary to assure contimiing development of educational tele- 
vision or that there is an inability to finance the acquisition and installation of 
transmitting equipment. 

Would you care to comment on that statement, Mr. Schooley’‘ 

Mr. Scuoo.ry. With all due respect to the Department, Mr. ‘Chair- 
man, I don’t see how anyone could write that statement knowing all 
of the facts that are available to anyone who wishes to seek them ‘out, 
because I think there is a need and the need is obvious. 

Mr. Roserts. All right, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Scuoouny. Mr. Chairman, if I may, | should like to offer for 
the files of the committee a copy of the NAEB journal in which there 
is considerable information about educational television as an example 
of one of the professional services we perform, just for the files of 
the committee. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roserrs. That will be received. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the sub- 
committee ) 
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Mr. Rosurts. Our next witness is William Brish, superintendent 
of schools at Hagerstown, Md. 

lt is nice to have you, Dr. Brish. You may proceed with your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. BRISH, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD. 


Mr. Bris. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as you 
mentioned, I am William Brish, superintendent of schools in Hagers- 
town, Md., and I certainly appreciate the opportunity to appear here 
this morning and offer testimony in behalf of the bills that are under 
consideration because I feel that the project we are working on in 
Hagerstown in educational television is of such importance to us that 
it has great merits for all of education, and that is what this bill I think 
will do. 

Now, I have a prepared statement, but I would prefer just to sum- 
marize it to the committee. 

Mr. Rosperts. All right. I would be very grateful to you, Dr. 
Brish, because we have two other witnesses and I would like very 
much for us to finish the hearing today. I will appreciate that very 
much. 

Mr. Brisn. Thank you. 

® Mr. Briss. Our project is now in its second year of a 5-year 
project, and its main purpose is to learn just how television can be 
used in education as a resource, and what it can do to provide a 
better instructional program. 
*: Now, we feel that we have many problems facing education today 
and they may be very well summarized under a quantitative heading 
and quali tative headings, and it is pretty obvious what the quan- 
titative ones are in respect to teachers and finance, and so forth. 
But the major problem is one of quality, and everywhere we are hearing 
that we must all work together in terms of improving the things that 
we are doing in our schools. 

Now, our system is a closed circuit system and that means simply 
that instead of broadcasting into the air, we are transmitting our 
signal over a wire, and the wire becomes the air. Only those sets that 
are hooked into the wire can see and hear the lessons that are broad- 
cast. That is why it is called closed. 

We have 6 circuits so that at any one moment we can send 6 
signals simultaneously over this wire. There are many advantages 
and disadvantages to both open and closed cireuits. At the moment 
the closed circuit has an advantage in that it can send out multiple 
signals at the same time from the same place, whereas an open circuit 
station, a commercial station in most cases, only sends out one signal. 
BM Now, that enables us to have a great deal of time during the school 
day and provide a flexibility to let you set up schedules so that it 
fits into the educational program. Asa matter of fact, we are actually 
broadcasting about 200 hours of broadcasting a week, and since we 
own this system, you might say it is system-oriented and we are in 
pretty complete control of how we develop our lessons and how they 
are used. 

Now, there is a disadvantage which open circuit has in that we can 
not get into the homes. We cannot use it for adult education in the 
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homes. People must come to the school in order to be a part of this 
project, and that is in a sense a disadvantage. 

Now, our project is sponsored by four agencies. Our Board of 
Education is responsible for its operation. The electronics industry 
has provided the equipment. The Ford Foundation has given us the 
money to set up the engineering and get the project on the way. 
And the telephone company has provided up until now the telephone 
lines that provide the closed circuit. However, they have done that 
merely as a project to determine what the rate shall be, and that will 
not continue as a free service. 

As we have worked on this project, I think the thing that has been so 
good as far as we are concerned is the fact that without thinking about 
television too much, we found that we were really reevaluating our 
ideas about education, making a reanalysis of what is involved in 
learning, and that has been most helpful. I have been working in 
education for over 30 years and we have been trying during that time 
to find ways and means of getting teachers to work effectively on the 
curriculum and on educational problems, and you try all sorts of 
artificial ways and means of doing it. For the first time I believe we 
have hit on a medium here which aroused the interest of the teachers 
and provided the kind of motivation that has given us an opportunity 
to take a new look at education, and to me that is the most significant 
thing about this project. 

* Really we are not interested in better television and that sort of 
thing. We are interested in better education. And here is a device 
and a vehicle which enables us to do that in a very natural way. I 
think"we were very fortunate in trying from the beginning to involve 
all of our people in the planning so that they felt they were a part of 
it. And we started out not by bringing experts in to tell us what we 
could do with television in education but to say what on earth are the 
factors which we don’t understand ourselves? What do we think we 
can do with television? And we talked among ourselves and brought 
out all our hopes and fears and ideas and then started to analyze them 
and put them into the program which became the basis of our project. 

We felt that education was certainly more than having pupils look 
at something or read something, and therefore we found we were mak- 
ing an analysis of learning and saying, what can you do with televi- 
sion and what can’t you do? And we came up with some ideas like 
this, that we could use television to motivate and stimulate pupils. 
We could use it to give them information, to raise questions, to show 
applications, to do something that we ought to be doing for bright 
pupils anyway, and that is make them ace ept more responsibility ‘for 
their own learning program. And we also felt that education was 
more than that, and that we didn’t see how television could take care 
of class discussions and answering questions that were misunderstood 
by the pupils or seeing that the pupils did something about the things 
they were learning and helping them in that, and then evaluating it. 

So we hit upon the ‘dea that we should develop a teaching team 
and I think that that is the thing which has brought all of our people 
into this study of education. This teaching team made up of the 
television teachers and the classroom teachers set about a division of 
responsiiihty and developed the lessons and the lesson plans. They 


started meeting 2 years ago in summer sessions and we have been 
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meeting as groups ever since. There is one going on right this minute 
up in Hagerstown, and we have decided how we will work this project. 

Now, you may think that that will mean that you would have a 
lot more teachers, but actually by varying the size of the groups, 
we are making records of the results and we are finding a lot of things. 
In the elementary school we are just using the same size group. In 
the junior high school we came across this idea. How big or how 
small should a group be? We really don’t have very much research 
to determine how large a group should be, and someone suggested 
that there are some things that you can do very well in a large group, 
maybe better in a large group than you can do in a small group, and 
there are some things that can only best be handled in a small group, 
maybe smaller than we have ever had before. 

So we started out in junior high school to see if we could bring 
students together in a large group to have some of these common 
experiences which could best be handled in a large group and then 
divide them into smaller groups during the rest of the day. 

Now, the combination of those two processes has really resulted 
in our using a few less teachers than if we had done it in a normal 
way. And im senior high school we have divided the lessons in half, 
television taking on the things it can do and the classroom teacher 
taking over for the rest of the period. And there we are varying the 
size of the group and carefully noting the results that we are getting. 

Now, I think that we are beginning to question so many things now 
that seem somewhat exciting. For instance, we have been organizing 
our high school today on a basis in which all of the classes are the same 
size, all the periods are the same length of time, no matter what the 
subject is, and that works out fine as far as ringing bells. But here 
comes flexibility to the thing and we are asking questions and saying, 
how do we tailor a schedule so that you give time to those things in a 
school program that you should give time to? I think all of that is an 
example of the type of byproduct ts that are coming in. 

Now, I think that there are a number of misconceptions that people 
have about education by television and this would apply to open 
circuit as well as closed circuits. I don’t think it matters. The thing 
that counts is what happens in the classroom. And we get this idea 
of automation and all these fears expressed, but so many people 
don’t realize the fact that with this educational television, it is the 
teacher that is doing the teaching anyway. Television is a neutral 
process. It doesn’t prepare lessons or present lessons. The teacher 
is still the teacher. And the lesson is good or bad in keeping with 
what the teacher does. And the challenge to the teacher or the school 
system is to incorporate their ideas about education in an effective 
way, and many people look at something and say they like it and there- 
fore are for television or look at something and don’t like it, and really 
it is not television at all. What they are seeing is the teac her’s work. 

And the second thing is that this is such a new process, we are just 
starting to work with it, and you generally have problems when you 
begin with something new. How do you work with something new? 
You begin doing things that you were already doing, and many of us 
in television toda y are doing some of these things that would have been 
done anyway. But as we Jearn more about it, I think it will produce 
greater effects. 
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It isn’t safe to use analogies, but I might use the analogy of the 
automobile. The first automobile looked pretty much like a carriage. 
[t just had an engine in it. They even had a place up front for the 
buggy whip and people used it with carriage ideas in mind. They 
didn’t have any of the ideas we have now about the automobile. 
And you bad to be a little silly almost to own an automobile in those 
days. They broke = a lot and they had lots of trouble with them, 
but gradually they came really to change our way of living. 

I am also re eainded that first they always used to race the horse and 
the automobile, and the horse had a big advantage there. It gen- 
erally won at first. And we are almost at that stage here in television 
in terms of getting it started. I don’t mean to infer that because the 
automobile was a success, television will be a success at all, but cer- 
tainly the possibilities exist there. 

And then the third and probably the most important thing is the 
fact that apart from all the technical aspects of television is the fact 
that here is really a new process in education. It is doing a few things 
which we haven’t been able to do before that are extremely important. 
And one of them is to give a division of time which gives teachers an 
opportunity to do more planning. It is so imperative today that this 
be a part of the school program. With the great amount of knowledge 
coming in on us all the time, with the need for organization and 
selection becoming greater and greater, schools will have to develop 
— way to efficiently and effec ‘tively deal with this business of giving 

‘achers time to plan and stressing the importance of the organization 
of the things they are doing. 

You may say, well, the teachers have much time to do this. But 
really in terms of all the things that they have to do, the teaching right 
straight through the day with the marking of papers and all that sort 
of thing coming in here, we really have not organized so as to give 
teachers leadership in this aspect of planning, and this television 
process is one that gives you an opportunity to really see how you are 
using teachers and brings this to the front and makes it very important. 

It gives also a necessity for organizing things so that you get 
coverage that is good. You can coordinate the things you are doing. 

I recall the fact that I used to worry about going into this history, 
class, that history class, and another history class and all the teachers 
would be at different points. They would have certain ideas they 
liked. Some of them never got up past the Civil War in the study of 
United States history. Nothing of modern times. Now we have this 
thing organized in such a way that we do give pupils a picture of the 
entire process of American history, and it is important that they 
see that kind of a total situation. 

And then I believe that here is a way coming in that is stressing 
creativeness on the part of teaching, and that is the important thing 
about teaching, too, or rather is an important thing about teaching, 
too. Teac hing can become pretty humdrum. You can repeat the 
same thing period after period, all that sort of thing. Now, you put 
a premium on the creativeness of the teacher, and I “think that that is 
having a fine effect. 

I could give you a good many examples of just what has happened 
to teachers. T hey suddenly realize they have tried something and it 
has worked on television, and it does something to them. They go 
on to other activities and it translates over into the program. 

29793—58-——6 
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And finally, television teaching doesn’t take over all of education. 
It fits in in a specific way and pupils don’t have the whole day sitting 
before a television set. But it can provide a very effective contribu- 
tion for part of the schoolday that enables us to do an awful lot of 
things in education that we haven’t done before. 

I believe that would conclude any statement I would like to make. 
Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Rozsertrs. Thank you, Doctor. I want to commend you for 
your part in this e xperiment and also on your presentation. I think 
you have introduced some new ideas and elements into this situation 
that no other witness had touched on. 

Mr. Brisu. You may be interested in seeing the range of the lessons 
that we are teaching at Hagerstown in this TV Guide, which is pub- 
lished as a research project. Here is the full range of all the lessons 
during the week. This goes to all pupils and it has been a very fine 
public relations project. 

Mr. Roserts. I think without objection if you would mark certain 
pages, Dr. Brish, of this TV Guide, we would like to include it in the 
record. We cannot, of course, use pages that carry engravings or 
would require engravings. But I think to show some of the subjects, 
if you will mark certain pages for the reporter. 

Mr. Brisn. I think A Typies al Day would be a good example. 

Mr. Roperrs. Yes. I think that would be a splendid picture in 
the record of what your service is. 

(The portion of TV Guide is as follows: ) 
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For School Week Beginning September 30th, 1957 





oy the year 1500, while Germany and 


M @) N D A Y Italy didn’t become nations until the mid- 


die and late 1800's Some features of 
M Oo RNING ” France's natural environment help explain 
why she was so great a power This is 
9:05 @} (SIXTH) ARITHMETIC 


the day to prepare some good interoga 
tory sentences about France that you 
| would like to have answered. Vocabulary 
navigable, youth hostel, barrier 
10:00 @¥ (SIXTH) SCIENCE 
Mrs. Vance. “A Hobby Which Became a 
Business."” Mr. Carroll Rang began at an 
early age to experiment with plants. Now 


Mr. Hull. . “Meaning of Multiplication | 
The important meanings of multiplica- 
tion will be explored. You will meet 
a new concept today The three-digit | 
multiplier will be introduced, and you 
will find that multiplying by a_ three- 
digit number is not hard if you under- 
stand the multiplication process he is the owner and manager of the 

9:10 @ (TWELFTH) ENGLISH—Part 1 | Abney: jaan: Plane cStee: ta: Magerstoon 
Mrs. Guyton “Spelling and You.’ Good Today, Mr. Rang will show you how he 
spellers are made, not born. There's arranges flowers, seeds and leaves to make 
nothing the matter with you if you have 


bouquets for all of us to enjoy. Gather 
a spelling problem. Even some people who 


some seed pods (on stems), so you can 
have a magnificent command of the Eng- make a pretty bouquet 


lish language can’t spell. You aren't, | 10:05 @ (FOURTH) ARITHMETIC 
therefore, a special case. You have lots of Mrs. Robeson Subtraction Helps The 
company. Neither your educational back- last type of problem calling for the pro 
ground nor native intelligence has any- ess of subtraction will be examined. The 
thing necessarily to do with your ability problem is to find how many of one kind 
to spell correctly. However, you should there are when you know the total. Each 
try to improve your spelling of you has a name by which you are 


9:10 © (TWELFTH) ENGLISH—Part 2 known You also have parents and 


Mr. Kercheval. Seléctions under exami- possibly brothers and sisters who make 
nation today include: “Cargoes,”” page up your family. They too belong to you 
163; “The Hero,” page 169; and ‘The The subtraction process, also, has names 
Hand That Signed the Paper Felled a that belong only to it You will learn 
City,” page 176. In “The Hero,” on page of these terms in today’s lesson 

169, there are strong elements of the 10:06 @ (NINTH) SCIENCE 

irony discussed last Wednesday. Try to Mr. Mittel. “Structure of Matter—the 


spot this. During the follow-up you will Atom.” (Part 2) Since we are going to 
have a quiz on the vocabulary from lesson be doing additional work regarding the 


two of your text. Your assignment for atom, perhaps we should go back and 
Tuesday is to read the one-act play ‘The review the ideas developed on Friday 


Old Lady Shows Her Medals.” Over the week-end you may have forgotten 


9:15 @ (SEVENTH) CORE some of the points. More practice in 





Mrs. Snively. “All Roads Lead to Paris the drawing of atoms will be provided 
Paris is called the “City of Light.” During this lesson we will develop the 
The kind of light we mean is that which idea of isotopes and the use of symbols 
comes from ideas and from a civilization | Several symbols will be assigned for 
that has continued to develop since an- learning. These symbols will appear in 
cient times France was a strong power other lessons later on in the term 
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10:10 (EIGHTH) CORE 


Miss Martin. Would you be willing and 
eager to board the first space ship for 
planets unknown? If so, you are the kind 
of person who would have volunteered to 
go with De Soto or Coronado to explore 
the unknown parts of the New World in 
the 16th Century. We will learn what 
happened to the expeditions of these 
brave leaders 


10:45 @ (FIFTH) ARITHMETIC 


Mrs. Heltzel. How accurate are you in 
figuring time? Can you be precise to 
the minute? Because of the way our 
clocks work on 12 figures for a 24-hour 
day, it is sometimes hard to figure time 
correctly. Time can also be expressed in 
different ways, which makes it more diffi- 
cult. Can you think of a way time is 
expressed, in which 12 figures aren't 
used? ~ 





12:35 @ (TENTH) GEOMETRY 


Mr. Davis. If two lines intersect, the ver- 
tical angles are equal. We will obtain this 
new theorem first by induction and then 
proceed to prove it by deductive reason- 
ing. Related exercises will provide an 
opportunity to apply our new knowledge 


1:10 (FOURTH) SOCIAL STUDIES 


Mrs. Clopper. Washington County has a 
variety of game birds which can be 
killed during the hunting season. Every 
hunter must know when the hunting 
season is for each bird. Some live mourn- 
ing doves and some quail make an ap- 
pearance on today’s telecast. We will 
hear the calls of some game birds. There 
are some birds which stay with us all 
year. We call these permanent residents. 


1:10 @ (FIFTH) SOCIAL STUDIES 


Mrs. Allison. “The Money Crop of South- 
ern Maryland.” What do you think a 
money crop is? Does Washington County 
have a money crop? Raising this money 
crop is the most important way of 
making a living in southern Maryland. 
It is an interesting crop to raise. Many 
steps are involved in growing this product. 


1:35 @ (ELEVENTH) U. S. HISTORY 


Mr. Powell. (QUIZ) The same areas of 
knowledge covered in the review of the 


TV GUIDE 


SEPTEMBER 30 





27th, will be tested. The test will have a 
variety of testing techniques in order to 
give all students a chance to do well 


1:45 @ (EIGHTH) MATHEMATICS 


Mr. Hewitt. “Adding and Subtracting 
Fractions and Mixed Numbers.’’ Why do 
you think a common denominator is so 
important? A systematic approach to 
finding the common denominator of two 
or more fractions will be presented. Prob- 
lems using fractions and mixed numbers 
found on most rulers will aid in develop- 
ing the ability to generalize. Problems 
with missing numbers will show the rela- 
tionship between addition of fractions and 
subtraction of fractions 


2:00 GB (FOURTH) MUSIC 


Mrs. Davidsen. ‘The Scale.’ We have 
been finding patterns in music—rhythmic 
patterns and melodic patterns. Our sys- 
tem of music is based upon another pat- 
tern of notes called the scale. This is 
one reason why it is so easy to learn 
songs, because after a while we can do a 
little guessing about where a tune will go 
next. We are pretty sure also that the 
song will end on the home tone of “do.’ 
A monk, Guido d’Arezzo, was the first one 
to have an idea about using Latin sylla- 
bles as names for the different steps in 
this pattern of the scale. He used sylla- 
bles 800 years ago! 


Songs 
Hot Dog’. Camp Song 
“Clapping Song’’ German Folk Tune 
“Happy Birthday’”’ Don Pitson 


2:40 (SEVENTH) SCIENCE 


Mr. Lizer. “Things Science Has Done for 
Us.” Areas of our living that have been 
vastly improved through scientific dis- 
covery will be spotlighted. Travel has be- 
come very much a part of the life of most 
people, and the methods of modern travel 
offer quite a contrast to the methods 
used years ago. Communication over long 
distances in a very short period of time 
is now possible, since the invention of the 
telephone, telegraph, radio and TV. Ad- 
vancements in medical science have given 
us a longer and healthier life to enjoy 


lessons for grades 1, 2 and 3 


will not be telecast this week. 
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MORNING 


9:05 @¥ (SIXTH) ARITHMETIC 


(DARK 


with your 


SCREEN) 
classroom 


You will work 
teacher during this 
time period. Additional practice with two 


Jigit and ihree-digit multipliers will be 
upplied. You may have a good under- 
standing multiplication by this time 


and need only to improve your speed and 


accuracy Perhaps you need additional 
help in understanding some of the prob- 
ems we have been working 


9:10 @ (TWELFTH) ENGLISH—Part 1 
Mrs. Guyton 


Une editor 


Coliections of Meanings. 
with a vast knowledge of the 





English language, six secretaries without 
typewriters and two shelves of reference 
were the materials trom which 
the first real dictionary. The main 


of the dictionary gives many facts 

addition to the meanings of words. You 
might think that some of these facts 
ould be found only in an encyclopedia 
For the value in dollars and 
foreign currencies, dia- 
jrams of the various knots, an explanation 
of hem-stitching and the atomic weights 


ements 


9:10 GJ (TWELFTH) ENGLISH—Part 2 


— & 


example 
ents of most 


of the e 


Mr. Kercheval. “A Modern Play.’ “The 

Old Lady Shows Her Medals” is a modern 

one-act drama that shows the pride and 

pathos of the “home front’ in time of 

war. All of the elements of a good play 

are evident you read from your text 

on pages 184-201 But a play must be 

| acted and seen to be thoroughly enjoyed 

} YOu . ee how the movements of the 

haracters heighten the drama. The model 

tage English IV TV Playhouse’ will 
be used 

9:15 (SEVENTH) CORE 
Mrs. Snively. ‘Vive la France!’ The dif- 


ficulties and hardships people face often 
serve to tre them together in strong bonds 
of understanding, loyalty and dependence 
We will consider the effect on France of 
such colorful figures as Charlemagne, Joan 
of Arc, Lafayette and Napoleon Bona- 
parte; the effect of the French Revolution 
of 1789 and the effect on France for hav- 
ing served as a battleground for two world 
wars. Vocabulary: guillotine, dictator 


OCTOBER 1 


10:00 @} (SIXTH) MUSIC 
Mrs. Davidsen. “The Folk 
people travel from 
they take their traditional songs 
them. “The Sponge Diver’ is an example 
of a beautiful song brought to our Florida 
shores from Greece. Be on the watch for 
the three phrases that start with the word 

sailed.”” Look at the melodic pattern 
caretully. Compare them. They don't seem 
just alike, but you couldn't say that they 
are a different pattern, could you? When 
the same pattern occurs at different 
pitches or different places on the staff 
we call it a We will listen to 
fron The Animal 


When 
country 


Song 
country to 


with 


sequence 
The Aquarium 
suite’ By Saint-Saens 
Songs 
Abolone California Song 
The Sponge Diver Greek Folk Song 
10:05 Gj (FOURTH) ARITHMETIC 


Mrs. Robeson. “Using Your Head.’ Who 
needs a pencil and paper? You? Let us 


Folk 


hope not. Throw away those crutches and 
try to solve problems in your head. You 
will be pleasantly surprised at the dif- 
ferent ways problems can be solved men- 
tally. All the problems solved today will 
use the arithmetic process of subtraction 
10:06 @ (NINTH) SCIENCE 
Mr. Mittel. “Molecules and Compounds.” 


Now that we have a solid background in 
the structure of atoms, we can progress 
upward in size to where we have certain 
atoms joining others to create what 
called molecules. These molecules 
also combine with other molecules to 
make compounds such as sugar and 
water. There is a law of definite compo- 
sition that governs the combinations. We 
will explore some of these rules or laws 
Vocabulary: molecule, compound, formula 
10:10 (EIGHTH) CORE 

Miss Martin. Did you know that there are 
several Spanish mission style buildings 

Hagerstown? After today’s lesson you 
should be able to identify them. You'll be 
surprised to learn many Spanish 
words are in your everyday vocabulary 


10:45 @ (FIFTH) ARITHMETIC 


Mrs. Heltzel. Roman numerals are inter- 
esting because they show a different sys- 
tem of numbers than the Arabic numeral 
system. Roman numerals were used over 


are 
can 


salt 


how 
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2000 years ago. They are still used for 
many purposes. If you discover the puzzle 
behind the way Roman numerals are writ- 
ten, you will find they are much easier to 
understand. Are you familiar with the way 
they iook? 


|AFTERNOON| 





12:35 @ (TENTH) GEOMETRY 


Mr. Davis. (REVIEW) The review today 
wili help prepare you for the test on 
Thursday. A practice quiz wil! be given 
composed of exercises similar to those 
you may expect to find on the scheduled 
test. Each exercise on the quiz will be 
discussed thoroughly for you toward the 
end of the telecast, so that you may check 
your thinking and computations 


1:10 (FOURTH) SOCIAL STUDIES 


Mrs. Clopper. (REVIEW) Our lessons have 
made us realize that Washington County 
is a fine place to live. We know how to 
find directions in many different ways 
Washington County has both naturai and 
artificial boundaries. The land surface of 
our county is made up of mountains, val- 
leys, plateaus. The surface of the land 
helps to decide what crops will be grown 
The climate is suitable for growing many 
crops. We also have a great variety of 
wild life to enjoy 


1:10 @ (FIFTH) SOCIAL STUDIES 


Mrs. Allison. “Making a Living in South 
ern Maryland.”” In yesterday's lesson we 
learned that the money crop wears out 
the soil very quickly. There is much 
waste-land in southern Maryland because 
of this. Do you know what waste-land is? 
The early settlers in Maryland cut down 
the forests to make more land availa 

Marylanders of today have become very 
conscious of the great need for new for- 
ests. What are some of the important 
things that you can think of that forests 
provide for us? Listen carefully to our 
lesson today to see if you have thought 
of any of the six reasons | have chosen 


ble 


why forests are important to our daily 
lives. Two of our important state forests 
are located in southern Maryland 


1:35 @ (ELEVENTH) U. S. HISTORY 


Mr. Powell. “The French and Indian War 
The French and Indian War, though given 
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a separate title, was in reality only a 
phase of Europe’s Seven Years’ War. It 
was the American arena of the great 
European struggle for power. The causes, 
the course and the results of the war will 
be explored. One obvious result is that 
we all speak English rather than French 
Can you think of other results? 


1:40 @¥ (7TH & BTH) PRACTICAL ARTS 


Miss Nuce. “Seed Collection.’ Here are 
some tips about how to gather seeds now, 
for next spring’s planting. We'll see how 
to make a Flower Wheel 


1:45 (EIGHTH) MATHEMATICS 


Mr. Hewitt. “Multiplying and Dividing 
Fractions and Mixed Numbers.’ What is 
the difference between reduction and can- 
cellation? When both terms of a fractior 
are multiplied by the same number, is the 
value of the fraction changed? Is dividing 
by one-half the same as multiplying by 
two? Several different approaches to both 
multiplication and division will be pre- 
sentec. Among these will be the use of 
concrete examples, such as sawing boards 
to various lengths, cutting ribbon and 
dividing the food at a party 


2:15 @ (FOURTH) ART 


Mr. Roberts. How to prepare and use 
asein paint will be discussed. Perhaps 
youd like to check the dictionary and 
learn some interesting facts about this 
paint. Last Tuesday's figure lesson wil 
be reviewed. Indians will be our theme 
and we will make a composition of three 
or more. Why not have a sketching session 

your room? | will give you some ideas 
on this when we meet. Materials: paint 
paint brushes, 12”x18” white paper, and 
a sharp pencil or two 


2:40 (SEVENTH) SCIENCE 


Mr. Lizer. “What Next in Science?’ New 
and differerit ideas, inventions, discoveries 


etc ome into our environment every 
jay. The peeple who will live in tomor- 
row’s world may well live quite differently 
from what we accept as the norm. Can 


we even imagine what life on earth will 
be like 500 years from now? These folks 
may have the advantage of tapping the 
resources of the moon, the planets and 
the sun. Some predictions will be made 
concerning advances science may possibly 
bring about 
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Mr. Roserts. I have just 1 or 2 questions. 

First of all, yesterday you probably heard Mr. Hurlbert from 
Alabama who testified that under our system there will be students 
obtaining high-school diplomas through the State department of 
education. Is there any such arrangem ment in Maryland or is it 
contemplated there may be such? 

Mr. Brisu. Yes. We do have an arrangement now whereby pupils 
may study on sort of a correspondence-school basis and take a high- 
school equivalents examination. We are planning to extend our pro- 
gram. You see, we are in the second year now, and we were at first 
very much tied up with the mechanics of getting our own teaching 
in the regular subject matter field. And now we are going to supple- 
ment it in two ways. 

One, next year we are going to put in advance courses in math 
and in science which any pupil may take if he wants to take it. He 
will have to come to school early to get it if he wants it. 

And secondly, we are going to set up evening courses on high-school 
equivalents for people that want that sort of help rather than just 
the correspondence help. 

Mr. Roserts. I am glad you mentioned that latter part because 
I understand, too, that in the Alabama system a provision is being 
made, plans are being made for certain programming which would 
take care of veterans who, because of their service, were not able to 
finish high school, or some who were not able to finish college, that 
certain programing will be available to them and that they will be 
given an opportunity by examination to qualify for certain credits 
that would enable them to either obtain high-school diplomas or 
obtain credits toward college degrees. 

I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Brish, just as an example, on Wednesday 
morning you have one course at 10:06 for which you use apparently 
channel 9, is the best I can a it out, science, Mr. Mittel, Changes 
in the State of Matter (pt. I), and it goes on then to tell what this 
subject matter is. 

Now, does that occupy about 45 minutes? 

Mr. Briso. No. That would occupy 30 minutes. 

Mr. Sprincer. Then what happens? 

Mr. Brisx. Then the classroom teacher would go ahead and apply 
this to the pupils, answering questions that any pupil might have or 
talking with pupils about how they would follow up this, how they 
would go on in certain areas that would be of interest to them. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now, may I ask this? Does this come in, then, 
this television, from an outside room? 

Mr. Briso. Yes. We have a television center with five studios 
and a film chain and all of our lessons originate there. 

Mr. Sprincer. In the first 30 minutes, then, the teacher, herself, 
takes no part in that. Is that right? 

Mr. Brisx. Only to this extent, that we are trying to make this 
television experience not just a passive experience for pupils in which 
they just sit there. So the television center tries to involve pupils 
in the lessons by specifically trying to get them to think or take notes, 
or they might even say that this is a question about which you may 
have differences of opinion. Maybe we had better stop here for a few 
minutes while you discuss it with your classroom teacher, and the 
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classroom teacher would take over. But the classroom teacher has an 
opportunity to observe individual differences during that period and 
move around and help pupils as needed, and they really like this 
opportunity and feel that they have gotten a great deal out of it. 

Mr. Sprincer. Now, I can see one thing. This would work well 
for an advanced student. What about the middle grade and the 
backward students? 

Mr. Bris. Well, actually it works like this, and I think here is 
one of the problems that we have. We are trying to make the tele- 
vision part of the program a common experience from which all the 
pupils will get something. Now, the nearest analogy, and this may be 
false, would be a newspaper. Everybody reads a newspaper and they 
vary considerably in their ability in what they get out of it, and yet it 
is a basis on which you can do something. It is a common expe- 
rience basis which the teacher can draw out and work with the pupils 
on and meet their individual needs. 

Mr. Sprincer. Have you ever made any experiments to determine 
the amount of absorption of the students? 

Mr. Brisp. Yes. We have been making that all the time. We 
have been a little reluctant to say anything about it because it is a 
little risky to do something for a short time and then make a claim for 
it, but we have been very encouraged by the thing. 

I want to give you one example in terms of fractions in the fifth 
grade. Here is a pupil who doesn’t know number combinations and 
ordinarily you would have him in a group just continually working 
on that. But he still needs to have some idea, some concepts about 
fractions, and even though he doesn’t know all his multiplication 
and addition factors, and all that sort of thing, he can get some ideas 
of what is involved in this business about fractions, and very often 
we have found that some of the things we do here are the impetus 
that get the people interested enough in it so they are learning more 
of these factors about it. So that is why you can get this variety. 

Mr. Springer. Do your tests indicate that? 

Mr. Brisn. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Sprincer. The reason I ask, I was a schoolteacher for 2 years. 
I found—I taught in a community very similar to Hagerstown. I 
would say the I. Q. was approximately that of Hagerstown. The 
problem I found was the problem of the middle and backward student, 
and there was a lethargy there and I wondered, the fact that you have 
pictures, whether this would stimulate or whether there would be a 
tendency for the student to go to sleep. That was the problem I 
always ran into in teaching, trying to teach that backward third to 
go along, and the difficult problem was to keep his attention, to ask 
questions, continually putting questions here and there, and so forth. 
1 wondered about this one problem of overcoming it. Of course, I 
realize this is not simply a question of absorption because when my 
kids get in front of the television set, I can’t get them away. There 
is no doubt about their absorption in what they see at home. But 
I wonder if there is a development of this same principle that I see on 
TV in education TY. 

Mr. Brisx. This attention getting and the ability of the teacher 
to control the direction of the attention of pupils, I think is a very, 
very important factor. Now, we have reason to believe that we can 
stimulate the brighter pupil to go out and do things on his own and, 
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that, after all, is one of the most important things we can do for the 
gifted pupil. But the puils that are retarded and have trouble with 
reading and can’t understand something because of thir inability to 
read it with the completeness that would give that understanding 
helped because that is removed when you are adding sound and pic- 
tures and demonstrations, all that type of thing. So actually you are 
removing some of the technical handicaps for a few pupils that are 
otherwise capable of doing better than they would do if they are’ 
dependent upon the techniques of reading. 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Brish, just one more question. How many 
other schools in the United States are undertaking a program at the 
present time similar to the one at Hagerstown? 

Mr. Brisu. Well, now, the one at Hagerstown is in a sense a project 
program to see what can happen in a whole school system if it gets 
together and works on television, as I understand it, and there are 
over 200 projects involving television in school systems in the United 
States at the present time. Some of them are within just a classroom 
or some have one building and some of them are a little bit larger. 
But ours is a very—— 

Mr. Sprincer. Is yours the only one completely integrated? 

Mr. Brisu. As far as I know, it is the only one in which you have a 
system of any size. You see, we have a county system, about 625 
square miles in the county. We have 48 sc thools, and this will involve 
all of the schools within our county and the city of Hagerstown which 
is a part of the county. 

Mr. Sprincer. It involves all 48 schools? 

Mr. Brisu. It involves all 48 schools. But this question about 
costs is important. The superintendent of schools and I are always 
up against this business of costs in education. By and large in Mary- 
land—and this is an example of many States—the main cost of educa- 
tion falls on the property tax. That is the only source of education 
in our county that we have, and we just cannot under present condi- 
tions do all that needs to be done in education on that property tax. 
That is why something like this that comes along and gives a pattern, 
sows the seed for action, can be so important. And, personally, and 
again I am enthusiastic about this, not because I have any experience 
in television, but because of what I think it can do for education. 
And I see here the opportunity to really do something great in educa- 
tion if it can only get started. This project gave us the opportunity 
to get it started as such. 

Mr. Sprineer. Mr. Chairman, I think that is all. 

Mr. Brisa. With Ford money. 

Mr. Roserts. I have just one thing that occurred to me while you 
were talking. For instance, would it be much simpler to teach, say, 
Shakespeare in plays by television than it is to try to teach it the 
way we learned it? 

Mr. Brisu. I think it is more effective, sir. And you can do so 
many things. Now, our English teacher, in respect to Shakespeare 
in plays, developed them with all sorts of visuals. He made a small 
model of the Globe Theater, and then we did something which in a 
way is a little foolish. You have opportunities to do some silly things 
in television, too, and he had one camera come in close on this little 
stage and the other camera come in on himself, and they transposed 
one on the other and there he was standing on the stage of the Shake- 
spearean theater teaching the lesson. 
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Well, now, that is silly, let us say, and so forth, but it really got 
the pupils very much interested, to show how you can move the char- 
acters around the stage, why Shakespeare had developed the idea of 
the characters as such, and their place. And all those important things. 
It is easy to have plays there, especially when the camera can show 
the closeup. 

I would like to say something about the elementary schools in that 
respect. We have a bad situation in the elementary schools in which 
most of the teachers are required to do everything for the pupils and 
do all the planning. They teach them reading and writing and arith- 
metic and science and geography and history and physical education 
and art and music, and take them to lunch and give them social 
amentities, and all that sort of thing, and they have no time through 
the day. So we wanted to do something which would give more time 
for the elementary teachers to do some planning together and not be 
just under that constant sirain through every movement of the day. 

So we thought we would put in music and art with special teachers, 
but we couldn’t find the special teachers. When TV came along, we 
did it with television. And with three teachers, we have been supply- 
ing music and art in a very effective way to our schools and the teach- 
ers are just overjoyed. And I think one teacher said something which 
was so important to this whole idea of teaching today. She said, 
with this television teaching coming in art and music—and I don’t 
know anything about either and I am afraid of it—I feel that when I 
work with this, lam not alone. Iam not standing here alone. I have 
got someone that is helping me. 

So I think that our television has been a tremendous advantage, 
especially in the elementary grades where we have got this special 
work in science, in local history, the happenings of the community, the 
resourceful people in the community. All that type of thing to enrich 
this program. You can certainly enrich it beyond all measure with 
this device. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you. You have been a very interesting 
witness. 

I have one other question I want to ask you. On page 2 of both rm 
Senate bill and the Boggs bill, Mr. Dworshak pointed out in (b) ( 
where we say that the operation of such facilities will be under = 
control of (a) the State agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and secondary schools. 

Now, wouldn’t you qualify under that section for aid under this bill? 

Mr. Brisu. I am not sure that [ would qualify unless Maryland 
would move into a statewide project. And I would be very much 
interested in helping Maryland move into that statewide project. 
As such, I don’t believe that we would particularly qualify except as 
we would have to get this thing spread from Washington County to 
other parts of the State in terms of setting up the statewide program. 

Mr. Rosgrts. This question follows, 1 think. Do you think that 
the passage of this bill would tend to make the States qualify as a 
unit instead of having these piecemeai experiments? 

Mr. Brisu. I believe it would have a very beneficial effect in 
helping that sort of thing along. 

Now, some States already have agencies at work that have done 
something, and this would help them. Other States have done 
nothing, and this gives flexibility for it to occur in every way. 
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But I do know this in Maryland. I know that 15 or 20 years ago— 
15 years ago we got all excited about the possibilities of settin 
up a radio network, and we worked and worked and worked with al 
the plans, but we never could get any money for it, so it fell down. 

Now, we really missed the boat on radio. Radio could have made 
a much greater contribution to education than it did. And it failed 
because there was not this business of getting in there and showing 
that something could be done. 

Education is a very conservative agency, and people are con- 
servative about how money shall be spent in education. And there 
is reluctance to move ahead, as we should and need to move ahead. 

If there is anything that needs to move ahead in America today, 
it is education. And anything that can be done to give us some way 


of proving to people that this is a thing that works is going to be 
helpful. 

Mr. Roserts. I think, if I recollect, we had the same experience 
in Alabama you had in Maryland, as far as radio is concerned, radio 
educational facilities. And I remember those stations eventually had 
to be taken over and were sold to private corporations. And it was 
because of the fact that there was no State setup and no saturation of 
the areas that needed to be reached. And eventually, by simply 
having this piecemeal proposition, all interest was lost, it was dissi- 
pated, and a very fine opportunity was lost, as you said, 

Thank you very much, Doctor. 


(The prepared statement in full of Mr. William M. Brish is as 
follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. BrisH, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON 
County, Mb. 


The Washington County closed-circuit television project is one sample of work 
being done by more than 200 such projects operating in public schools, colleges, 
and universities of the United States, and the number is increasing rapidly. 

These projects provide systematic instruction in the basic areas of the curricu- 
lum, and range from the installation in a single school building or college campus 
to the joining of all schools in a large county system. 

Edueators are encouraged with the experiences thay are having in television, 
and find it has great potentialities for improving instruction and for helping to 
solve some of the numerous problems facing education today. 

Washington County, where televised instruction began in September 1956, is 
located in western Maryland and has a population of approximately 85,000 
people. About half this number live in Hagerstown, t®e county seat. 

The Washington County Board of Education has control of the entire operation. 
Three other organizations are also concerned with the project. The Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Company of Maryland, with the technical advice of the Bell 
Laboratories, developed the system for the transmission of telecasts to schools. 
All of the equipment now in use, including receivers, was provided by the Elec- 
tronics Industry Association. The cost of designing, training for and operating 
of the project has been underwritten by the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. 

A six-member board of education heads the county school system of 48 schools, 
approximately half of which are. located in Hagerstown. In the school year of 
1958-59 all schools, with more than 18,000 boys and girls, will be included in the 
circuit. 

Broad in scope and general in nature, the project proposed was designed to be 
implemented and organized by continuous planning with school personnel and 
interested citizens of the community. A 5-year project was proposed for simul- 
taneous development in these areas: (1) direct instruction, (2) supplemental in- 
struction, (3) in-service teacher training, and (4) public relations. 

This is the formal proposal: 

The Washington County school system is interested in making a thorough study 
of the ways closed-circuit television may be used by a public school system as an 
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integral part of the regular program of instruction and in making an evaluation 
of the various methods that are developed. It is proposed that the project will 
be carried on over a period of 5 years beginning in September 1956, in the following 
important areas: 


1. Direct instruction of pupils in the basic subject matter offerings of the 
curriculum. 


2. Supplemental motivation and enrichment of the program wherever 
easible. 

3. Extension of the in-service training program of teachers. 

4. Interpretation of the school program to the public. 

5. Improvement in the quality of the school program. 

Data will also be gathered to evaluate the effectiveness of television in meeting 

such current educational problems as: 
1. The enhancing of the status of teaching. 
2. The relation of pupil-teacher ratio to the quality of instruction. 
3. The continuation of rapidly increasing enrollments. 
4. The lack of adequate classroom space. 
5. The shortage of properly trained and certified teachers. 
6. The organization of the school system to effect savings in personnel, 
7. The distribution of the finances available for the school program. 
8. The greater use of school, community, and county resources. 
The use of closed circuit under normal conditions’comes in for much at- 
tention, and careful detailed records are kept for evaluation and restudy. 

A steering committee made up of a cross section of school and community 
groups was appointed to develop plans for initiating the work. Its membership 
included representatives from the board of education, staff, principals, teachers, 
State department of education, State teachers colleges, and the county council 
of parents and teachers. The group showed a keen interest in the project from 
the start. Several days were spent in discussing ideas about the possibilities of 
using television for instruction. Many ideas were developed for use in a 6-week 
workshop which would orient teachers to the possibilities of television instruction 
and provide an opportunity for planning the details of the program. 

More than 50 teachers, principals, supervisors, and PTA leaders, representing 
various subject matter areas and geographical regions of the county participated 
in the workshop which was held from July 9 to August 17, 1956. The workshop 
proved to be a stimulating experience for all the participants. The members 
first organized into small groups to discuss what they thought could and could 
not be done by televised instruction. Problems and plans were studied and 
attempts made to meet the criticisms and objections raised when new approaches 
to traditional concepts were considered. Consultants from elading colleges 
pioneering in television training and public school teachers experienced in tele- 
vision teaching presented their opinions to the group. 

As a result of the discussions the members of the workshop found that they 
were actually reevaluating their ideas about education and the learning process. 
It seemed reassuring to them to realize they were primarily discussing education 
and not television. Television was viewed as a means to an end with the plans 
for the educational aspects of the program taking first place. Television thus 
became a vehicle for lookjng anew at educational problems, procedures, methods, 
theories, and techniques. This experience was most beneficial to the participants 
and they expressed their continued interest and enthusiasm. 

The learning process was analyzed in detail and the various items involved 
were listed. he question then arose as to which items could be handled readily 
by direct television instruction and which ones would be difficult or impossible 
to attain. It was agreed that television— 


PROBABLY COULD PROBABLY COULD NOT 
Motivate and stimulate Handle classroom discussion 

Inform Clear up misunderstanding 
Demonstrate Provide for followup of lesson 

Develop ideas Direct and supervise the activities grow- 
Show application ing out of the lesson 

Enrich backgrounds Help pupils apply what has been learned 


Raise questions 

Provide common experiences 

Suggest activities 

Challenge pupils to assume more re- 
sponsibility for their own study 
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This analysis led to the idea of organizing a teaching team with the television 
teacher responsible for the items that television can best do, and a classroom 
teacher caring for those which, at the moment, seem to be better handled by direct 
contact with pupils. 

Outlines of the general framework of tle lessons were developed for each in- 
structional area to be included in the television program. Classroom and tele- 
vision teachers worked together in preparing guide material to be used in their 
joint handling of the lessons. It was agreed to expand this material at the team. 
meetings during the year in keeping with pupil interests and the revisions suggested 
by the teachers. 

The lesson plans were therefore developed by the teaching team and regular 
meetings have been scheduled throughout the school year for further planning 
and evaluation. 

Since the classroom teacher deals mainly with class organization and the per- 
sonal problems of the pupils, it was felt that a larger number of pupils might be 
grouped in the classrooms. It was decided, therefore, to vary the class size and 
note the results. 

The grades and subjects included in the project for the 1957-58 school year 
are listed below: 


Subject and grade 
Reading and number experiences: 1 
Reading and number experiences: 2 
Reading and number experiences: 3 
Arithmetic: 4 
Social studies: 4 
Arithmetic: 5 
Social studies: 5 
Arithmetic: 6 
Science: 6 
Art: 1, 2, 3, 4 
Art: 5, 6 
Music: 1, 2, 3 
Music: 4, 5, 6 
Core: 7 
Core: 8 
General mathematics: 7, 8 
General science: 7, 8 
Special education: 6, 7, 8 
General science: 9 
Plane geometry: 10 
United States history: 11 
English A: 12 
English B: 12 


In elementary schools all instruction by television is received in regular class- 
rooms on 21-inch screens. In junior high schools a plan is being tried whereby 
children are in large viewing groups for a part of their instruction. In senior high 
schools classes are somewhat larger than usual when a part of the instruction is by 
television. 

Up to the present, all telecasting has originated at the television center of the 
board of education. It will be possible, when equipment is available, to originate 
lessons from the North Hagerstown High School, the South Hagerstown High 
School, the Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, and the Washington 
County Free Library. 

The video and audio signals are carried by coaxial line to the transmitters 
installed by the C. & P. Telephone Co. These transmitters distribute the signals 
over coaxial lines to all of the schools in the circuit. By using transmitters 
operating on different frequencies, it is possible to send six lessons simultaneously 
over the cable. Programs are currently being transmitted on channels 2, 4, 6, 7, 
9, and 11. 

Sets in the classroom are tuned to the channel on which the program is supplied. 
This system makes it possible to use regular television equipment without modi- 
fication. Since standard equipment is less costly than custom-made equipment, 
this is a considerable advantage. 

A number of basic assumptions about televised instruction and its place in the 
school program are beginning to appear. These ideas are being discussed, tested, 
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revised, and enlarged and are listed below in their tentative form. They apply to 
both open and closed-circuit television. 

1. Television is a neutral form of communication. 

(a) It does not produce or teach lessons. 

(b) What is done with it depends on a teacher and the philosophy of a teaching 
staff.. The result depends on the ability of the teachers and the personnel of the 
school system to plan, execute, use, and follow through on lessons that are worth- 
while, challenging and result in pupil action. 

2. The use of television in the instructional program is a new process. 

(a) New tools, media, methods, or processes always present problems. Their 
use must be based on experiences and ideas that were developed without their help. 

(b) Initial efforts are likely to first use television to do things that are already 
being done or to make small extensions or adaptations by combining the new 
with the familiar. 

(c) The changes that come and their effect on concepts of education will depend 
on our ability to use this new medium intelligently and imaginatively. 

3. Television is one of the many important resources of education. It must be 
understood and put into the proper setting. 

(a) Television does not take over education, but its potentials must be found and 
its use applied where it can be helpful and effective. The television experience 
must be coordinated with the activities of the rest of the school day. 

(b) Television as a medium of communication gives schools an opportunity to 
do some desirable things which are otherwise not possible or feasible or which can 
be handled easier and more effectively than is usually the case. 

(c) It also has characteristics which place limitations on the things that can be 
done through televised instruction. 

1. The limitations may be due to the technical nature of television or the 
fact that it is a new process. 

2. Many present limitations may be eliminated as improvements are made 
in the technical equipment and improved ways of working in the medium are 
developed. 

4. There are some unique contributions of television to the educational program. 

(a) It eases and facilitates the use of resource people of the community, State, 
and Nation. 

(b) The action and drama of community happenings and world events can be 
brought into the classroom as the events themselves are taking place. 

(c) Equipment and materials not otherwise available or available only in 
limited situations can be used. 

(d) Activities dangerous for a classroom situation may be presented under con- 
trolled conditions. 

(e) Pupils can see what is happening as well as hear or read about it. 

5. More important than its unique uses, however, is the possibility that tele- 
vision is a medium of communication that can be a useful part of instruction in 
any area of the curriculum that may be required because of local circumstances. 

(a) There is more time for teacher planning. 

(6) Emphasis is easily placed on organization and careful selection of content. 

(c) Creativeness in teaching is stressed. 

(d) Certain procedures are handled well by television. 

1. The television sereen gives the teacher an effective means to direct and 
control the attention of the pupil. It provides an effective fixation point for 
group instruction. Lessons are planned to utilize this effect. 

2. Visuals help explain the ideas of the lesson. They are prepared for use 
under controlled conditions. Developing ideas for effective visuals is a 
creative experience that is having a wholesome effect on teacher morale and 
enthusiasm. 

3. The television camer an greatly magnify a small part of the area to be 
shown. This is especially effective when presenting a closeup of the action 
that is taking place in a demonstration. In this way, the pupil can often 
see better what is happening than if he were present in person for the demon- 
stration. Every seat in the classroom becomes a front-row seat. 

4. Dramatic emphasis is available when needed. 

5. The teacher looks at the camera and immediately is looking straight 
into the eyes of each pupil who is watching. This seems to have a psycho- 
logical effect that causes the pupil to give close attention to what is happening. 

6. It is easy to use other audio-visual aids such as tape recorders, films, and 
slides. 

6. The use of television requires cooperation and understanding of the studio 
and classroom teacher in pianning and operating the program. Both have 
important parts to play. 
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7. The televised lesson should not be regarded as a passive experience for 
pupils. 

(a) There are many ways to involve pupils in the televised lesson. 

(b) The televised lesson should utilize a variety of learning techniques. 

1. It should not be merely a “being told about’’ experience for pupils. 

8. The televised lesson provides a common experience for pupils that can serve 
as a basis for working with individual differences. 

9. Using television instruction is an effective way of involving school personnel 
in reexamining and rethinking educational theories, analyzing learning situations 
and developing curriculum procedures and methods. 

After almost 2 years experience with using closed-cireuit television in many 
areas of the instructional program the following tentative conclusions seem worthy 
of careful consideration and study. 

1. The use of television provides a situation which encourages pupils to 
concentrate attention on the items of the lesson and to develop good habits of 
observing and listening. 

2. The use of television provides an opportunity to redeploy the efforts and 
energies of teachers and improve the quality of the instructional program. 
One teacher teaching from a television studio can do a superior job of explor- 
ing, preparing, organizing, and communicating subject matter content for 
boys and girls. At the same time another teacher, in the classroom, can 
advantageously work with pupils to help them adopt, adapt, integrate, apply, 
and use subject matter in such a way that their educational experience will 
enable them to more nearly approach their maximum potential development. 

3. In situations where televised instruction is used it is possible for teachers 
to give more attention to the very important matter of lesson planning and 
presentation. In the typical elementary or secondary school situation 
where a teacher works directly with boys and girls for approximately seven 
hours daily, little time is left for class preparation. By a division of labor 
the teacher who does the direct instruction by television can have ample 
time to prepare presentations that are clear, stimulating, and challenging. 
These presentations can be made available to hundreds of classroom teachers 
and pupils at the same time. This opportunity to redeploy the efforts of 
teachers gives each teacher a chance to develop skills peculiar to his abilities 
and interests. 

4. Advanced courses in many fields can be offered by television to the most 
able 15 or 20 percent of senior high school students. These students can be 
reached even in small rural high schools scattered over a wide area. 

5. The use of television enables resource people in the community to be 
brought to all pupils in the system. For example, in a recent guidance tele- 
cast a highly skilled engineer in the field of metallurgy was placed in contact 
with all interested high school students. On another occasion a florist, who is 
actually an artist in flower arrangement, was brought to 1,200 boys and girls 
at one time. This use of community resources which would be impossible 
under the usual instruetional organization, goes on continuously. 

6. Survey results indieate that pupils enjoy receiving part of their teaching 
by television. One student quite frankly stated that his instruction in 
geometry was the best planned teaching he had ever had in his life. Students 
have said that they learn the importance of concentration since the instruc- 
tion is given but once. 

7. The use of television offers an opportunity to make wider and better 
use of teaching equipment for the benefit of all students. It is often finan- 
cially impossible to furnish classrooms with all the equipment that it would 
be ideal for them to have. Most of the models and apparatus that are used 
can be shown effectively by television. 

8. Instruction by television makes a contribution to the in-service training 
of teachers. The supervisors and principals of the schools have repeatedly 
stated that appreciable improvements are apparent in the planning and 
techniques of classroom teaching that are participating in the television 
project. 

9. The results of research efforts in the project are, as yet, incomplete be- 
cause of the limited time we have worked with televised instruction. It is 
not valid to advance claims on the basis of a few months work, however, dur- 
ing the school year 1956-57, and 1957-58, the results of standardized tests 
administered at the beginning and the end of the year were very encouraging. 
Growth seemed to be achieved by boys and girls in accordance with their 
learning potential. A large part of this growth may be attributed to the 
fact that the period of instruction by television was always well planned. 
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Many changes will come as teachers work with new techniques. These changes 
may be many and great because of television, but they will be made not to provide 
better television but better education for the pupils in the schools. 

Mr. Roxperts. Our next witness will be Mr. Robert W. Pharr, 
executive secretary of the Tennessee Educational Television Commis- 
sion, from Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Pharr, your very fine and able Congressman, Mr. Davis, called 
me y esterday and told me you were to be her e, and I understand that 
he is at a subcommittee meeting this morning and cannot be here. 
But we are happy to have you, and you may proceed with your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. PHARR, SECRETARY OF THE TENNESSEE 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION COMMISSION, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. Prarr. Thank you. Mr. Roberts, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is very interesting for me to appear ‘before you, particularly 
because my appearanc >and participation is much different from these 
gentlemen who make sie ation and education by television a career. 
If I have contributed anything, it has been as a private citizen who 
6 or 7 years ago was impressed with the potentialities of television 
education and have given the amount of time necessary to cooperate 
with educators and other business and professional people in this 
field. 

I have had to turn pro, so to speak, to a slight degree, because of 
the vast quantities of time that this subject requires, and I do receive 
a retainer as the attorney for the Memphis Community Television 
Foundation and a nominal stipend as secretary of the State commis- 
sion. 

My prepared speech will identify me. 

My name is Robert W. Pharr, a practicing aitorney with offices in 
suite 1542, Commerce Title Building, Memphis 3, Tenn. I hold the 
title as secretary of the Memphis Community Television Founda.ion, 
a general-welfare, nonprofit corporation, owners and operators of 
educational television station WKNO-TV at Memphis. I am a 
member of its board of 25 executive trustees and 75 advisory trustees 
illustrating our broad community participation—and am the attorney 
ior the foundation, having been on the original citizens committee 
working toward the goal of setting this organization up. 

I appear, officially, as the secretary of the Tennessee Educational 
Television Commission, in favor of S. 2119, known as the Magnuson 
bill, and its counterparts which have been identified previously, the 
purpose of all being to expedite the use of transmitting educational 
television facilities. 

The Tennessee Educational Television Commission was created 
by chapter 254 of the Public Acts of the State of Tennessee for 1955 
and is codified in Tennessee Code Annotated in sections 49-3801 
through 3806. 

The commission is composed of the Governor of the State of 
Tennessee, the Honorable Frank G. Clement; the commissioner of 
education, Dr. Quill E. Cope; and one other citizen, selected hy the 
Governor, who is Mr. Julian B. Bondurant, of Memphis, Tenn., 
prominent businessman, member and former chairman of the Board 
of Education of the Merr phis City Schools and president of the 
Memphis Community Television Foundation. 
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The function of the Tennessee Educational Television Commission 
is defined as: 


Sec. 49-3803. Said Tennessee Educational Television Commission shall cause 
to be conducted research and experiments in education by television and, for this 
purpose, shall be authorized to grant to any agency engaged solely in educational 
television as defined by the Federal Communications Commission matching funds 
not to exceed the amount hereinafter appropriated to be used solely as operating 
funds of such agency as hereinafter provided. 

From this can be seen that this commission is not itself an operating 
agency, but merely authorized to conduct research in the field of 
education, used in its broadest sense, via television through grants 
to others who qualify as permit holders under FCC regulations. 

Further: 

* * * Said commission shall be authorized to intercede in any proceedings 
concerning the retention, allocation, or reassignment of educational television 
channels when, in its opinion, such intervention is deemed desirable * * *, 

Under this section, the commission has been called on at least 
twice to defend the assigned channels in its proposed network, but 
can never feel secure therein until the channels are actively in use. 

Since the creation of this commission in 1955, the Legislature of 
Tennessee has annually appropriated $50,000 for matching funds to 
conduct research and experiments in education by television. As I 
recall, this mathematically calculates out at one ten-thousandth 
of the gross educational budget of the State of Tennessee. And the 
Governor justified this bill before the legislature, stating that any 
business with a budget as large as the board of education budget 
should certainly be prepared to spend such minimal amounts in the 
field of research in the progress and improvement of its own activities. 

WKNO-TYV, a station owned and operated by the Memphis Com- 
munity Television F oundation, has been the sole applicant to qualify 
for these funds. By an amendment to the Miscellaneous Appropria- 
tion Act of the Tennessee Legislature of 1957, an additional $50,000 
was contingently appropriated to be made available to any other 
educational television station in Tennessee which could qualify. To 
date, this contribution toward operating expense has not been incen- 
tive enough to overcome the economics involved in raising the funds 
to build the station initially. 

In Tennessee, educational television channels have been allocated 
as follows: Memphis, VHF 10; Nashville, VHF 2; Knoxville, UHF 
20; and Chattanooga, UHF 55. 

A temporary predecessor commission, upon whose recommendation 
the present permanent commission was created by the Tennessee 
Legislature, caused a technical survey to be conducted in Tennessee 
in 1953 by A. D. Ring & Associates, television engineers, of Washing- 
ton. Based on the findings of this survey, which is referred to as the 
Ring report, the allocation of educ ational channels to serve as satel- 
lites to the four originating stations in the metropolitan areas were 
sought and granted by the Federal Communications Commission. 
These are channel 11 at Lexington, channel 7 at Monterey, and chan- 
nel 2 at Sneedville. This last channel is actively being sought at ‘his 
moment by commercial interests. With the 4 originating statiors 
operating at maximum capacity and the booster stations connected 
by microwave relay as proposed in the report, 98 percent of the popu- 
lation of Tennessee can be reached through educational television. 


29793—358 7 
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The Tennessee Educational Television Commission feels gratified 
with the results obtained to date by WKNO-TYV at Memphis. Since 
going on the air in June of 1955, it has received the following national 
awards: 

For literacy: The Sylvania award, Ohio Institute for Education via 
Radio and Television, Advertising Club of America, National Jewish 
Welfare Agency award. 

For the advancement of safety: National Safety Council award, 
July 10, 1958. 

Mr. Roserts. I hate to interrupt you, but I have had a longtime 
interest in safety. And I do not know what has happened in your 
State, except I drive through your State on the way to Alabama quite 
a bit—and your State has shown a tremendous increase in cutting 
down deaths and accidents, injuries on your highways. And I am 
glad to see that the National Safety Council has rec ognized it. I 
assume that was in the field of highway safety. 

Mr. Puarr. That is correct, sir. That was a series we put on, 
directed principally to beginner driver training, and, of course, adults 
were equally exposed to it. I had the privilege of accepting, on behalf 
of the trustees, with the credit going, of course, to our program 
director, who worked with a committee under the sponsorship of the 
Kiwanis Club of Memphis, who, as you know, sponsor the schoolboy 
safety program. 

Mr. Roserts. I might mention that the present staff director of the 
Subcommittee on Traffic Safety comes from your State of Tennessee. 
And he was probably originally from Memphis. I got him out of 
Nashville. He was with General Butler’s highway safet “ty commission. 
I believe it was called the Governor’s emergency traffic committee. 

Mr. PuHarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. | am sorry to interrupt you. 

Mr. Puarr. That’s all right, sir. A great deal of credit should 
go to those gentlemen. 

Mr. Rorerts. We had a hearing in Nashville last September. It 
was a very interesting hearing. Your State has come forward 
great deal. 

Mr. Puarr.*Thank you, sir. In addition, the station has had 
favorable national publicity in Reader’s Digest, Life, Newsweek, 
Business Week, and the national edition of TV Guide. 

Commissioner Quill Cope, of the Department of Education of 
Tennessee and a member of the commission, made the principal 
address before the first Tennessee educational television conference, 
which was held in Nashville in May of this vear, in which he expressed 
pleasure with the results obtained to date at WKNO and called for 
early activation of the statewide chain so that the educational and 
cultural benefits being enjoyed by those in the range of WK NO might 
be equally shared throughout the State. His eloquently summarized 
thoughts were endorsed in an editorial which appeated Thursday 
morning, May 22, 1958, in the Memphis Commercial Appeal, one 
of the outstanding newspapers of Tennessee and the Nation. 

The editorial reads: 


Tennessee’s first, conference of educational television was held in Nashville 
recently. It was sponsored by WKNO-TYV, the educational station in Memphis, 
and the State department of education, the Tennessee Educational Television 
Commission, and the University of Tennessee. It represented actual experience 
with the TV medium as a means of public education. 
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Station Education Commissioner Quill Cope called for the creation of a network 
of educational television stations that would provide service for approximately 
98 percent of Tennessee. It could be done by establishing stations similar to 
WKNO at Nashville, Chattanooga, and Knoxville, plus so-called booster stations 
at Lexington, Rock Island, and Sneedville. It may be noted that boosters would 
merely relay programs, not originate them. 

The fine quality and wide variety of programs offered in Memphis and its area 
by WKNO-TV prompt us to approve heartily the proposal Commissioner Cope 
has made. WKNO has covered a broad range effectively. It has gene all the 
way from teaching adults to read and write to instruction in numerous other 
subjects on higher educational levels. It has promoted the arts with success 
and in general has proved itself an effectively popular agency for community 
culture. 

It is obvious, we think, that the establishment of a TV education chain in- 
cluding the other three major cities of Tennessee would augment and enhance 
the values of such television. Interchanges of programs would educate Ten- 


nesseans about their own State, for one thing, in addition to the values and benefits 
that otherwise accrue. 


Commissioner Cope estimated that the total cost to the State of the network 
he suggested need not be more than $750,000 a year. It would be money well 
spent on the basis of the present development of educational TV, and there is 
every reason to assume that the efficiency and worth of the medium will increase 
steadily and substantially. TV is unquestionably a weapon of genuine usefulness 
in the battle against ignorance of any sort or description. 

The financial problems confronting those who would bring into being 
an educational television station are of great magnitude. Only a few 
metropolitan areas, such as Memphis, have found the leadership such 
as furnished by Mr. Julian B. Bondurant, civic-minded leader of Mem- 
phis, who is willing to devote the countless hours necessary to put one 
of these stations on the air. 

Memphis is extremely fortunate in having Mr. Bondurant, who, 
through his leadership, was able to bring together the divergent inter- 
est of the local press, radio, television, educators, civic groups, labor, 
industry, parent-teachers, junior league, league of women voters, and 
business and professional men throughout the community. 

The story of WKNO-TYV is the story of the ‘barn raising”’ of old. 
Very few communities could expect to repeat this operation of telling 
the story of educational television, successfully putting on a drive for 
money, materials, and manpower which resulted in a physical plant 
with a value in excess of half-a-million dollars. 

People of all walks of life contributed, from dollar donations from 
the widow’s mite to several thousand dollars from the local banks 
through their clearing house. Materials donated by various supplier 
were assembled on the ground which was virtually donated for the 
transmitter site and members of the local bricklayers’ union went 
out one weekend and erected the masonry walls without charge. 

The general contractor at both the studio and transmitter worked 
without profit. 

I mention these things, not for the personal glory of anyone who 
participated, byt to point out that the situation is unique and the 
possibility of its repetition throughout the Nation is extremely remote. 
The odds on such a combination reoccurring would require the 
services of a Las Vegas mathematician. 

In Memphis, where we have educational television and it is whole- 
heartedly accepted by the people, as demonstrated by the municipal 
authorities providing its underlying operating money from tax 
sources to augment the miscellaneous funds which make up its balance 
I am prone to assume that you gentlemen are prepared to accept ed- 
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ucational television as being a worthwhile project and will not belabor 
the point. 

If there have been protests in opposition to it since these stations 
came into being, either in Memphis or nationally, none have come to 
my attention, although i in my several capacities in connections with 
educational television, I believe I would have been made aware of 
them. 

If we can rest then on this premise that educational television is 
good and the question is only how to expedite its expansion, as indi- 
cated in the phraseology of the notice, then I am in order in pointing 
out the unlikely re petition of the Memphis story with sufficient rapid- 
ity to insure the activation of sufficient quantities of educational tele- 
vision stations to continue the reservation of these channels from 
commercial interests who continue arguing, with some merit, that if 
these channels are not going to be appointed for educational purposes, 
that they be surrendered for commercial uses. 

We have this identical situation with regard to one of the satellite 
stations in the Tennessee Educational Television network where the 
commercial television people urge that the assigned VHF channel 2 in 
the vicinity of Sneedville, which can serve the greatest portion of the 
valleys between the Cumberland and Appalachian Mountains run- 
ning the breadth of east Tennessee, be deleted. We answer before the 
FCC, stating that we are hopeful for the ultimate activation of the 
major channels and the satellites, but can give no time schedule for 
this event. 

As you gentlemen know, these channel allocations for educational 
television stations are not to municipalities or specific institutions, but 
may be applied for by anyone or a group who agree to ‘‘serve the edu- 
cational needs of the area.’’ ‘Some universities have found funds to 
get on the air. At least one or more States have gotten on the air 
through a State appropriation. The single instance of one man, 
through a foundation, putting up the total cost of the station, ended 
quickly when a change of mind occurred. 

The remaining type of station on the air is the community enter- 
prise as exemplified by WKNO at Memphis. 

In Tennessee, we are partial to the community enterprise plan, but 
in the absence of a partnership with the Federal Government to assist 
in getting over the major hurdle of the capital outlay necessary to 
construct a television station, the activation of these educational tele- 
vision stations over the Nation will occur at such a snail’s pace that 
the people of the Nation will be unduly delayed in enjoying the educa- 
tional and cultural benefits which can be made available to them 
through this medium. 

There is adequate precedent for governmental support in exploiting 
our national resources. The Federal Government makes available to 
its people the development of its great national park*system. The 
Federal Government participates in the development of its rivers and 
harbors for the benefit of all the people. The Federal Government 


participates in the development of electric energy and the reclamation 
of vast areas of the country. By the same token, the Federal Govern- 
ment can well justify the capital outlay which would expedite the 
development of the relatively newly discovered national resource, the 
television airwaves, by assisting in the construction cost which pre- 
sents the greatest single barrier to the continued expansion of educa- 
tional television. 
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Yesterday I visited, for the first time, the Thomas Jefferson Memo- 
rial, which overlooks the bay out here. And as I stood there, in that 
awe-inspiring scene, I read one of the panels from the philosophy of 
Thomas Jefferson. And one phrase in the third of these, in sequence 

round the building, was simply this: 


Establish the law for educating the common people—that it is the business of 
the State to effect, and on a general plan. 


So that in asking the Federal Government to participate in estab- 
lishing the law for educating the common people—this is the business 
of the State to effect, and on a general plan—we are doing now in the 
modern means which has taken the place of the “‘little red school- 
house” that Thomas Jefferson probably had in mind. 

There are so few really new things in the world, gentlemen. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing new in asking for Federal participation as 
outlined in the philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. 

The Tennessee Educational Television Commission stands ready 
to become an early applicant for such funds if made available and 
hopes to be a practical demonstration of the orderly means for the 
economical redistribution of such funds throughout its State which 
would result in the early going on the air of the studio stations at 
Nashville, Knoxville, and Chattanooga. 

Having received this impetus from these funds, the commission 
would have every incentive, as indicated by the commissioner of 
education, to link these stations in a statewide network and in short 
order would follow an interstate network. 

No longer need the farthest outpost of this Nation be without the 
educational and cultural advantages being made available on a 
limited scale near a few metropolitan areas. You gentlemen have the 
unique opportunity through your favorable recommendation of this 
legislation to be responsible for brightening the lives and opportunities 
of more American citizens for the least dollar investment of any of 
the many worthwhile projects with which you are confronted. 

May I urge you not to treat this opportunity lightly, because there 
are literally ‘millions of our own people who are illiterates and can be 
taught to read and write by television as we have demonstrated at 
WKNO. In fact, there is currently planned a program to reach 
50,000 such persons in the Carolinas, scheduled to be instituted early 
in the fall. 

An enlightened citizen is a better citizen, a better worker, a better 
earner and a better taxpayer. 

With you gentlemen rests the opportunity for a relatively few 
dollars to make the little red schoolhouse the equal of the lab in the 
finest high school in the Nation; to bring art and music into small 
community schools where it is otherwise uneconomic to provide; to 
teach crafts and hobbies to youths and adults as a partial answer to 
delinquency; to bring the master teacher to the aid of the ordinary 
teacher, but not to replac e her; to partially answer the pleas for more 
classrooms in anticipation of the postwar school pupil increase; to 
bring to shut-ins and employed persons opportunities for self- advance- 
ment; to further enrich the lives of all citizens through a program fare 
not supportable by the requirements of commercial tele ‘vision, but 


which will contribute much to the educational and cultural life of our 
Nation. 
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All these and more lie within your power and there are those who 
envy you your opportunity to agressively support this bill in sub- 
committee, committee, and through its enactment into the law of the 
land. 

Tennessee stands ready, through its Tennessee Educational Tele- 
vision Commission, to ple ‘dge you the most for your dollar in achieving 
what we believe is your sole aim—the greatest good for the people of 
the United States. 

In conclusion, experience in Tennessee has shown: 

The only educational television station, WKNO-TYV in Memphis, 
after 2 years on the air is well received by the public and has won 
national awards. 

After the first year’s struggle, the public acceptance justified 
municipal authorities allotting $1.25 per student head for partial 
operating expense. 

That activation of new stations is stymied for lack of funds to 
meet construction costs. F 

4. The possibility of duplication of the Memphis leadership to mar- 
shal local assets to overcome this is remote or nonexistent. 

5. The proposed statewide network to reach 98 percent of the people 
of Tennessee is in constant jeopardy of loss of assigned channels in the 
chain for failure to activate those remaining unused. 

6. The commissioner of education in Tennessee has expressed his 
opinion that once the four originating stations are activated, the State 
would be justified in providing the booster stations to tie these to- 
i and perhaps further aid in operating budgets. 

Ample precedent exists for the use of Federal funds for the ex- 
Sela and development of national natural resources, of which the 
television spectrum is one. 

8. The Tennessee Educational Television Commission, therefore, 
urges this committee to give favorable action on S. 2119 as a matter 
highly i in the public interest. 

That completes my prepared statement, gentlemen. 

I do have with me, if the members of the committee would like to 
have it, the second anniversary issue of the WKNO television program 
schedule. It outlines, by category, the highlights of programs we are 
currently making available to the people within the area of WKNO 
at Memphis. 

Mr. Roserts. How large is that pamphlet, Mr. Pharr? 

Mr. Puarr. It runs perhaps 10 or 15 pages. I call attention to the 
outline on the first page. 

Mr. Roserts. I think perhaps if you would like to mark one or 
two pages for the record—— 

Mr. Puarr. I marked in the inside back cover page, which calls 
attention to the programs by groups, those pertaining to the preschool 
and primary children, for older children, for adults, extra features 
which include American History for 6 weeks, the Religion of Man, 
which series was requested as a rerun, A Word to the Wives, which 
deals with such feminine interests as food and fashions, and the 
agricultural series on The Farmer and His Problems. 

Mr. Roserts. | think, without objection, we can include perhaps 
two pages of that in the record, for the information of the committee. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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JUNE, JuLy, AND August ProGramM HiaGuHuieuts, 1958 
YOUR GUIDE TO EXCITING VIEWING ON CHANNEL 10 


For preschool, primary children 
The Story Book Princess:! New stories, music, and games with Dianne Parrish. 
7 p.m. Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


Mother Nature’s Children:! Exciting stories of the world of animals. Mon- 
days, 7:15 p. m. 


A Number of Things:? Children will remember Leo and Dora and Fignewton 
and their fun with puppets. 7 p. m., Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Sing Hi-Sing Lo:? Entertaining stories of our country told through music. 
7:15 Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Uncle Wonder’s Workshop:? The mystery of science unfolds for youngsters 
through science demonstrations. 7:15 p. m. Fridays. 
Picture Book Parade:! The best in children’s books with fascinating picture 
stories. 7:15 p.m. Wednesdays. 
For older children 
Buckskin Bob:? American history told by stories, cartoons and songs. Begins 
July 15, 7:30 p. m. 
Almanac:? . The exciting stories of nature around us. 7:30 p. m. Tuesday. 
Discovery at Brookfield Zoo:? Zoo animal life, how they live. August 4, 
7:30 p. m. 
For adults 
You can learn these skills over channel 10 this summer: 
Piano: 7.30 p. m. Mondays and Fridays. 
How to make a dress (sew easy): Mondays and Tuesdays, 8:30 p. m. 
Introduction to typing: 9 p. m. Tuesdays and Fridays 7:30 p.m. Wednes- 
days and Thursdays. 


College preparatory mathematics: Thirty-three 30-minute lessons Mon- 
day through Friday at 8 p. m. begins July 21. 
Nature of life—Biology:? 9 p. m. Wednesday, begins July 9. 
The quill—Creative writing:? 9 p. m. Thursday. 
Extra feature 

American History: Beginning June 2 at 8 p. m. and each day Monday through 
Friday for 6 weeks, a film series of our American history will be presented. 
Religions of man? 

You requested this series again. 8:30 Mondays and Fridays. 

A word to the wives 

The latest in food and fashion with Cora Lamond, WKNO-—TV director of 
women’s program with special guests. 8:30 Wednesdays and Fridays. 
Agricultural policy ? 

Begins June 10 at 9:30 p. m. The latest information on the farmer and his 
problems. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Sprincen. No. 

Mr. Roserrs. I would like to thank you very much for your state- 
ment. And as we indieated in the beginning, it is quite different from 
any of the statements that have been presented, because I think 
yours has come more from the standpoint of an interested citizen 
who has given evidently much of his time to making a success of the 
Memphis station. 

I would like to commend you and to say to you that your appearance 
here is certainly an interesting one and one that will be of very great 
value to the committee. 


[ have only one question, and that deals with the financial part of 
this thing. 


1 Produced through a grant-in-aid from the Memphis Junior League. 
2 Distributed by Educational Radio and TV Center. 
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Do you believe that with the same interest that the people of Mem- 
phis have shown, that it would be possible for the people of the State 
of Tennessee to go forward then with this program without Federal 
aid, without Federal help? 

Mr. Puarr. Sir, it is my absolute conviction, having worked with 
interested groups in Nashville, Knoxville, and Chattanooga, that 
without the impetus of outside funds, it will be impossible, within 
th: foreseeable future, for the educational television network in 
Tennessee to become a reality. 

The elements of leadership, which I tried to emphasize in my pre- 

ared talk, cannot be readily found. I won’t say that it is not there. 

it any businessman who has observed the tremendous amount of 
p2rsonal sacrifice and countless thousands of hours required to accom- 
p ish this, as was done by Mr. Bondurant, would simply find himself 
so busily engaged in some other perhaps worthwhile endeavor that 
he cannot take this on. 

Our experience has been that the educators are deeply concerned 
with this, but it requires and our recommendation based on my experi- 
ence has been that they cannot find a businessman who will be able to 
coordinate and bring together all the various community interests. 

Apparently that requires a different type of mature experience that 
the educators have not been able to, so far as specific individuals, find. 

It takes a man who can talk to the bankers and have them come for- 
ward with $9,000 or $10,000; who can get the labor unions to hold a 
beer picnic, for example, and having previously talked the business- 
men out of delivering on the ground for free the concrete blocks that go 
to make up a television transmitter building—and then have the 
result of that picnic and the blocks produce a building that it takes a 
very critical eye to see any wavering in the walls. And it is very 
satisfactory, we are grateful for it. 

But it takes an organizational ability that is found perhaps more 
nearly in the commercial field rather than in that of the educator. 
So far, at least in Tennessee, the educators have not been able to carry 
it. 

Mr. Roserts. You indicated in your statement that without some 
help, that very likely Channel 2 will be lost and taken over by com- 
mercial interests. 

Mr. Puarr. That is correct, sir. The Tennessee Educational 
Television Commission has filed its objections with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and we went through this same thing with 
the Lexington Channel 11, in west Tennessee, an all VHF area, where 
it was much sought after to be put in by commercial interests to serve 
the Muscle Shoals area, a very fine area, with which the chairman is 
familiar. 

And it is without, I believe, so stated, adequate VHF channels. 
But there was no other VHF channel available for west Tennessee, 
so we resisted that, because it would have mixed in the midst of 
west Tennessee a UHF channel. And the Commission, in our opinion, 
very rightly declined that application to reassign and relocate Channel 
11. So we have our net between VHF 10 in Memphis, the VHF 11, I 
believe, at Lexington, and VHF 2 at Nashville, leaving half the State 
on VHF basis, not mixed. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you believe an argument could be made that 
the expenditure of these Federal funds could be justified as research 
in a new educational medium? 
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Mr. Puarr. We felt that way in Tennessee. As I pointed out, 
the fraction of the $50,000 per year—lI believe I incorrectly stated 
that earlier. I believe it is as little as 5/10,000 of the total budget 
of the State. And the Governor felt that he was justified in callin 
on his legislature to invest this very minimal amount, as any gooc 
businessman would invest in research, in the field of education. 
This 5/10,000 was certainly not a great amount to justify under this 
category. 

Now, what the ratio of the proposed $50 million involved here 
to the gross total educational budget of the Nation is must be some- 
thing even less than that. 

Mr. Roperts. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Pharr. 

The gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. Sprineter. No questions. That is a very fine statement, sir. 

Mr. Roserts. Dr. William J. Tudor, director of Area Services 
Division, Southern Illinois University. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. TUDOR, DIRECTOR OF AREA SERVICES 
DIVISION, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Tupor. Chairman Roberts and Mr. Springer, I apologize for 
not having more copies of my statement, but in deference to the time 
factor, I would like to file this statement and summarize and supple- 
ment it in line with some of the comments that have been made this 
morning. 

Mr. Roserts. Very well. I want to say I am sorry it has taken 
me this long to get to you, but we have had, as you recognize, many 
witnesses to hear. And I will appreciate it if you will summarize, 
and that will enable us to finish. 

Mr. Tupor. I will try to do that in 5 minutes, so yeu can fit 
within the time schedule. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you. 

Mr. Tupor. My name is William J. Tudor. I head the division 
of area services at Southern Jllinois University, which includes as one 
of its departments the Department of Radio and Television. 

I might add that I also am a member of the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission. I point that out merely because I want to bring in a 
point a little later on that factor. 

We are in somewhat of a different position than most of those who 
have testified, in that we are trying to develop an educational tele- 
vision operation at our university. We have been doing many things 
in television. We have found it necessary, since we have limits to 
our stations in southern Illmois, to turn to Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, for outlets for television programs. We have only one UHF 
station now in operation in the southern third of Illinois, and this 
gives us only limited opportunity to present television material to 
the people in that part of the State. 

Southern Illinois is noted for its low economic status. We, as & 
university, have developed a service program designed to raise the 
cultural and economic level of that southern area containing about 
one million people. And we feel that through a television program 
we can do many things to help improve the conditions in that part 
of the State. I do not mean by that that through educational tele- 
vision we will be able to eliminate the high cost of public assistance. 
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But I do feel that through television we can make real inroads into 
the problem of public assistance in that area. 

You might say how can you do that with these people not having 
television sets. We do not provide them through our Public Aid 
Commission to the recipients of public assistance. But by bringing 
those people together in centers, we feel we could give them certain 
kinds of training that might make them employable, where they are 
not now employable. 

Through the programs that we could carry on through the schools, 
the children of these public assistance recipients would receive certain 
motivations and certain kinds of training that would make them more 
suitable citizens as they become adults, and maybe we can reduce this 
emphasis that we find of second and third generations being on public 
assistance. 

We have had a great deal of pressure from the schools of our area to 
get a program under way. We have not had the funds to do this, 
and we did not have a channel in the VHF range allocated to us. 
Fortunately, we do have that channel tentatively assigned to Carbon- 
dale, and we would be the logical institution to take over that channel. 

We plan to request from the legislature, in its next session, funds to 
move us along in this particular program. 

The bill such as you are considering would, I am sure, enable us to 
move faster and more adequately into a sound educational television 
program. 

Therefore, I urge you very strongly to give careful consideration 
to this, which you will, and to give favorable consideration also. 

Mr. Roperts. Thank you very much for a very brief and very good 
statement. 

I have just one question. Do you believe that the States could, 
within a reasonable time, expand the program to reach the majority 
of our citizens on their own resources? 

Mr. Tupor. I believe this is possible. It is the initial cost, I think, 
that is causing the greatest difficulty. 

We have plans for a new building that would house such a facility. 
This will be considered by the people of the State of Illinois on a bond 
issue this fall. We feel we can provide the cost of operation. We can, 
we think, secure the funds for most of the equipment. But to have 
adequate equipment to operate such a station, we feel that may be 
some time in coming. It may take us 2 or 3 biennia before the funds 
could be made available to us. 

A bill such as this would, I think, get us started off on a good, sound 
program much more rapidly than could be done otherwise. 

Mr. Roperts. Do you believe this would be a one-shot operation, 
or do you think that the States would continue to come back to the 
Congress for more money? 

Mr. Tupor. That is difficult to answer, on this basis. ‘Television 
is making rapid improvements, as is true in all of our material and 
cultural elements, and barring too rapid a change and improvement 
in television equipment, I would say it would probably be a one-shot 
proposition. But if changes become too rapid, and this new equip- 
ment is so expensive, I would say that we would probably want to 
come back if we got caught without funds to make the necessary 
improvements. 

Mr. Roserts. Do you think if we gave you black and white, you 
would come back and want color? 
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Mr. Tupor. I have been informed technologically we have prob- 
ably reached a pretty adequate stage. And I doubt whether this 
would be necessary. I would not want to make a flat statement on 
that, because somebody might challenge me a few years from now. 

Mr. Roserts. All right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Springer. Doctor, I have been interested in southern Lllinois, 
of course, which is faced with a situation over a long period of time, 
since the late twenties and early thirties, of a large number of people 
chronically unemployed and on the relief rolls, as you have indicated, 
in that section where you live. 

Was it your thought by this station to use this means of educating 
these people to make them employable? 

Mr. Tupor. I believe we can carry on certain programs. And 
since, as I said, I am a member of the public aid commission in Illinois, 
I have given a lot of thought to this kind of problem. I believe there 
are certain things we could do that would help in the rehabilitation of 
some of these people in the area. 

Mr. Sprineer. Do you think that can be done by educational 
television? 

Mr. Tupor. I believe so—not completely, but it would certainly 
be a very fine supplemental approach. 

Mr. Sprincer. Could you indicate presently how you would ac- 
complish that. 

Mr. Tupor. Well, one thing I think we need very definitely is a 
change in attitude on the part ‘of these people, and to stimulate these 
people in their desire to become self-supporting is a very important 
thing. And I believe through an educational television program we 
could do this. 

Now, again, we would have to bring them together in groups where 
there would be television sets available for them to watch such 
programs. I think there are certain kinds of training that can be done 
through educational television that would give them skills that might 
make them employable. Many of these people are not employable 
now because they have been out of work so many years they have no 
skill and have really nothing to offer an employer when they go to him 
and ask him for a job. This is one of our serious problems. 

But even more important, the thing that concerns me is this second- 
and third-generation problem, where we have these children that are 
growing up, looking forward to the time when they can get married 
and get on public assistance themselves. And this is the group I 
think, through an educational television program, we can do a lot with. 
[ am very optimistic. 

Mr. Sprincer. I am glad to hear you have some solution, because 
I am beginning to be worried about that second and third generation 
down there that have grown up and married and gone on assistance 
without ever having a job, and it is a rather serious situation. 

Coming to the sec cond point, you mention here children. Now, from 
the university level do you anticipate doing this by closed circ uit or 
by TV airwaves? 

Mr. Tupor. We would use both. 

Mr. Sprincer. Would this be in Carbondale or outside of Car- 
bondale? 

Mr. Tupor. We have hopes that we will cover a considerable 
segment of the southern third of the State. 

Mr. Sperincer. With closed circuit? 
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Mr. Tupor. No—that would be through the open—— 

Mr. Sprtncer. Through the TV airwaves. 

Mr. Tupor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sprrncer. What will be the character—I understood from 
Dr. Brish what the character of this was. What would be the character 
of the thing you would bring, we will say, to school children? 

Mr. Tupor. Well, we would, I think, do somewhat the same type 
of thing that is being done and has been described here already. 

Mr. Sprincer. Are you thinking in terms of WKNO-TYV, which 
was described here, from Memphis, a moment ago? 

Mr. Tupor. That kind of thing. The Maryland program would 
be a similar type. 

Mr. Sprincer. You are thinking in general terms, then, and not 
in specific terms of education. 

Mr. Tupor. That is right. 

Mr. Sprincer. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rozgerts. Thank you, Doctor. And I assume that you prob- 
ably would like-for your prepared statement to be included in the 
record, along with your other statement. 

Mr. Tupor. That is right. 

Mr. Rozerts. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 





TESTIMONY IN SuPPORT OF THE BoGes BILL PRESENTED BY Dr. Wiiiiam J. 
Tupor, oF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


Chairman Roberts and members of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, I am grateful to you for permitting me to appear today as a 
representative of Southern Illinois U niversity, where I direct the area services 
division. Our university is vitally interested in the factors which will affect the 
prosperity and well-being of the people in southern Illinois. We are interested, 
therefore, in finding the very best means available for bringing education and 
service to that area. Since the broadcasting service of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity is under my supervision, I should like, briefly, to explain to you why we believe 
our university’s views on and plans for educé itional television justify the passage 

of the Udall bill, which is presently being considered by this committee. 

Allow me to summarize the economic conditions in the 31 southernmost coun- 
ties of Illinois, the area in which Southern Illinois University is located. This area 
has been called blighted. For instance, coal mines, which once offered one of the 
principal sources of livelihood for many of the area residents, have been, and are, 
closing rapidiy. Resultantly, hundreds and thousands of individuals in the area 
are being left without work; many of these individuals are iil prepared to carry on 

roductive activities other than in mining. Farming methods, generally, have 

een ineffective for the soil of the area. Communities are deteriorating ; ghost 
towns are appearing. Hundreds of persons each year are leaving the area for 
permanent residences elsewhere. 

Yet Southern Iilinois is potentially one of the most productive areas in the 
Nation. It has vast resources of fuel—coal and oil. There is an abundant water 
supply. There are other natural resources, too. But the most valuable resource 
of the area is its people, and these people are greatly in need of the services and 
education which our university is anxious to provide. 

Southern Illinois University is the only 4-year, fully accredited university in 
these 31 counties, a large, triangular-shaped area which is bounded by the Missis- 
sippi River on the west, by the Ohio and Wabash Rivers on the east, and on the 
north by a line between St. Louis, Mo., and Terre Haute, Ind. Southern Illinois 
University has taken upon itself the task of bringing education and service to 
this entire area. We are providing educational programs (1) in liberal arts and 
sciences, (2) in vocational training, (3) in some of the professions. We are furnish- 
ing guidance in community and industrial development; we are counseling in the 
most effective utilization of area resources. We are assisting with the improving 
of the public schools in the area. 

In carrying on these educational and service programs, our university is con- 
tenting itself not only with instruction on the rapidly burgeoning Carbondale 
campus. We have also set up extension courses and extension centers. We 
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carry on conferences and workshops for area residents. In addition to these 
and other methods, we are constantly seeking more effective means of attain- 
ing our objectives. That is where television enters the picture at Southern Illi- 
nois University. 

During 1951, Southern Illinois University made an extensive and thorough 
study of its objectives to determine just how television could be utilized. Our 
university arrived at the firm conviction that television could and should be one 
of its most effective educational and service tools. Hence, it made a proposal 
to the Federal Communications Commission that there be assigned to southern 
Illinois a VHF television channel which would ultimately enable our university 
to provide education and service for the entire area, or a major portion of that area. 

In its sixth report and order, the Federal Communications Commission allocated 
UHF channel 61 to Carbondale for educational purposes. Our university believed 
that the coverage of a station operated on that channel would reach such a 
comparatively small portion of the university’s service area as to be inconsistent 
with the university’s objectives. The comparatively great cost of operating such 
a UHF station would not be justified by the results. Hence, we did not apply 
for a station on this UHF channel. 

In March of this year, the Federal Communications Commission allocated 
VHF television channel 8 to Carbondale for educational purposes, ostensibly for 
the use of Southern Illinois University. Fortunately, in conforming to the 
Commission’s engineering requirements, the station can be located so that, if it 
be operated on the Maximum power permitted by the Commission, the major 
portion of our university’s service area can be reached. 

Southern Illinois University is now in the process of preparing materials neces- 
sary for making application to the FCC for a construction permit on this channel 
8. However, even as we are preparing to apply for the operation of an educational 
television station, we are faced with an inescapable reality. The cost is high—it 
is extremely high—for installing a station which will provide an adequate signal 
for the university’s service area. So, when we of the university administration 
face the necessities of providing desperately needed classrooms and laboratories; 
when we realize, for instance, that our college of education and all of its classes 
is housed in surplus army barracks; when we see that temporary buildings of the 
same type serve as offices for our administrative personnel; then we realize how 
extremely difficult it will be to acquire all of the necessary funds for the installation 
of a television station. 

Southern Illinois University realizes, at the same time, that a television station 
can, and will be, an invaluable instrument of furthering its educational and service 
programs. We believe that, although the installation and operational costs for 
such a station will be comparatively high, the results will more than justify these 
costs. This envisioned television station, and, perhaps, closed-circuit operations, 
will enable the university to bring to thousands and tens of thousands of southern 
Illinois area residents in their homes, information, culture, and guidance which 
could ordinarily be brought to only tens and hundreds of individuals who might 
find it possible to attend formal classes. 

Southern Illinois University plans to furnish the following types of educational- 
service programing on this proposed station: 

1. Adult education, with a special emphasis on vocational training. Thus, 
the productive capacities of the area would be raised. 

2. Regular university courses in liberal arts and sciences, in education, in 
business, and in many other areas. In general, a liberal education for more 
area residents would serve to build and spread the social philosophy which is 
necessary for motivating these people to solve their own difficulties. 

3. Supplementary courses for area public schools, where those schools can- 
not afford or cannot secure instructors for certain necessary areas of instruc- 
tion, areas such as the sciences and arts. 

4. Programs of cultural enrichment in such areas as art, music, literature, 
drama. 

5. Programs to develop the social understanding and social responsibilities. 

6. Service programs of all types, in such areas as agriculture, health educa- 
tion, homemaking. 

The university is fully aware of the fact that it must soon make application for 
the installation of this station. Otherwise, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission may, of necessity, assign this channel elsewhere. In such an eventuality, 
a most valuable educational medium would be lost to an area which sorely needs 
education and service. 

The pressure of channel availability is not, however, the principal reason why 
this station must be installed at an early date. Southern Illinois University is 
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facing the almost insurmountable problem of providing adequate classroom space 
and effective instructors for those individuals who desire a formal education. 
The pressing need for this education is not 10 years hence; it is now. Our uni- 
versity’s enrollment is now practically three times what it was in 1950. In 5 
years, it promises to be twice what it is now. As we plan it, television would do 
much in effectively meeting this challenge. We would provide information, 
service, guidance, cultural enrichment for the homes of the area. Furthermore, 
closed-circuit operations would extend our classrooms far beyond their present 
limits, and would go far in overcoming present, and future, teacher shortages. 

Our university believes it can find space to house these proposed facilities. We 
believe we can find the means to staff and operate a television station, but we are 
now faced with the problem of acquiring the necessary equipment. This equip- 
ment, as you gentlemen know, is not inexpensive. At the moment I cannot tell 
you gentlemen precisely how we shall solve this problem. It is a tough problem. 
It is a problem for which we have not yet found the answer. I repeat that we have 
not yet. I say yet because we are determined to find an answer. We are, in fact, 
hopeful that you gentlemen may be instrumental in eliminating this problem, 
at least in part, when you approve, and the House eventually passes, the Udall 
bill. 

The financial problems involved in the installation of this station are not 
problems peculiar alone to Southern Illinois University. Many other educa- 
tional institutions and organizations throughout the Nation are facing the same 
problem. These educational organizations are convinced, as is Southern Illinois 
University, of the great value and potential of educational television. They 
realize, as do we, that the need is immediate for increased facilities for education. 
They know, as do we, that television can improve and add to these educational 
facilities. 

Educational television channels have been made available in practically every 
State. How long can these channels remain reserved and unused before commer- 
cial interests can make a valid protest that a valuable resource is being wasted? 
In our own case, it has taken 7 years to obtain a channel adequate to our needs. 
We feel an urgency to utilize it immediately. We are certain that other educa- 
tional organizations and institutions, both public and private, in other States 
feel this same urgency. 

It is for these reasons that, in behalf of Southern Illinois University, I earnestly 
request that this committee give thorough consideration to and endorse H. R. 
13297, which would provide $1 million for each State to assist in establishing 
television operations for educational purposes. 

I appreciate the privilege of appearing here today, and I thank you for your 
kind attention. 


Mr. Roserts. I wish at this point to place in the record a letter 
from Hon. Albert Thomas, our colleague from the Eighth District of 
Texas—a letter addressed to the chairman. Without objection, that 
will be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1958. 
Re 8S. 2119. 
Hon. Oren Harris, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuHatrMan: The University of Houston is a non-tax-supported in- 
stitution, but doubts that it will be included in the benefits of this bill. Also, 
there is some doubt in the minds of your staff members that the university would 
be included. 

I feel sure there is no intent on the part of your committee or the Senate com- 
mittee, to deprive this institution, or similar ones, of the benefits of this bill. 

I hope the language of the bill will be clarified so that institutions such as the 
University of Houston will be fully, covered. 

With kindest regards and every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


ALBERT THOMAS. 


Mr. Roserts. I would like to thank all of the witnesses who have 
appeared today. You have been a great help to the committee. It 
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was a very interesting hearing, as far as the Chair is concerned, and I 
am sure as far as the members of the subcommittee who have been in 
attendance are concerned. 


The subcommittee will be adjourned, and this will close the hearing 
on these three bills. 


(The following letter was submitted for the record:) 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. Kennetu A. ROBERTS, 
Acting Chairman, Communications Subcommittee, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: I appreciate this opportunity that members of the 
subcommittee have given me to express my views on 8. 2119, the bill before you for 
consideration. 

This legislation, which has passed the Senate, would expedite the utilization 
of television facilities in our publie schools and colleges, and in adult training 
programs by granting funds to establish or improve television broadcasting fa- 
cilities for educational purposes. 

I wholeheartedly support this legislation. I feel the Federal Government 
should, and with considerable justification, give financial support to foster this 
very worthwhile use of television. 

I am sure that members of this subcommittee are aware that the only non- 
commercial educational television broadcasting station on the eastern seaboard 
is located in Boston. It is WGBH-TV, channel 2, operated by the Lowell 
Institute Cooperative Broadcasting Council. This station presents a wide variety 
of interesting and stimulating programs on a very modest budget, approximately 
$300,000 a year, the cost of a 90-minute network color spectacular. As Mr. 
Jack Gould pointed out in the New York Times of January 5, 1957, Boston’s 
channel 2 presents low-cost brain waves and the WGBH-TY gets the top minds 
for its telecasts. 

In his New York Times article of January 13, 1957, Mr. Gould wrote: 

“But it is equally apparent that Madison Avenue has scratched only one side 
of the medium: educational TV, despite its forbidding title, is one of the most 
hopeful remedies yet seen for what ails the electronic colossus. The lesson of 
WGBH-TV is that after a while a viewer can be entertained to death; there does 
come a time when it is refreshing to have the mind titillated with regularity and 
purpose.” 

While channel 2 is telecasting to an audience of hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons in the eastern Massachusetts area, the citizens and educational institutions 
in western Massachusetts, where my Congressional District is located, have not 
had an opportunity to benefit from such programs because no educational station 
has gone on the air. The Federal Communications Commission has reserved 
channels 80 and 82 in the ultra high frequency bands for educational purposes in 
western Massachusetts. But, due to the tremendous costs in establishing a UHF 
station, the Western Massachusetts Broadcasting Council, Inc. has not been able 
to put these channels on the air. 

his subcommittee will be interested to know that the Special Commission on 
Educational Television, in its second report to the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, estimated the costs of establishing channels 80 and 82 at over $500,000. 
The directors of the Western Massachusetts Broadcasting Council, Inc. are from 
the various colleges and school systems in the area, including: Horace Hewlett, 
Amherst College; Roger Holmes, Mount Holyoke College; Donald Sheehan, 
Smith College; Gilbert E. Mottla, University of Massachusetts; and Edmond P. 
Garvey, council representative for the Springfield school committee. The council 
urges that this legislation be enacted by the 85th Congress so that channels 80 
and 82 can be established and a tie-in made with the educational television 
network. 

In conclusion, may I also ask members of this subcommittee to act favorably 
on §. 2119 so that the bill can go to the floor of the House soon for a vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp P. Bovanp, 
Member of Congress. 


(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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